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LIFE  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


In  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
there  is  the  county  of  Larue.  One  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  quite  a  wilderness,  highly 
picturesque  in  its  streams,  its  forests,  and  its 
prairies;  in  places,  smooth  as  a  floor,  and 
again  swelling  into  gentle  undulations  like  the 
ocean  at  the  subsidence  of  a  storm.  The 
painted  Indian  here  had  free  range;  a  savage 
more  ferocious  than  the  wild  beasts  he  pur- 
sued. Though  Daniel  Boone  had  explored 
this  region,  and  had  returned  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Alleghanies  laden  with  peltry,  and 
with  the  report  that  it  was  an  earthly  para- 
dise, there  were  but  few  who  were  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  pathless  wilderness,  leaving 
all  vestiges  of  civilization  hundreds  of  miles 
behind  them.  But  Providence,  for  the  sake 
of  peopling  this  country,  seems  to  have  raised 
up  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  who  loved  hard- 
ship and  peril  and  utter  loneliness.  The  In- 
dians were  always  clustered  in  villages;  but 
these  men,  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  pene- 
trated the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  reared 
their  cabins  in  the  most  secluded  valleys, 
where  they  seldom  heard  the  voice  or  saw  the 
face   of  their   brother-man. 
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About  the  year  1780,  when  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  was  still  raging,  one  of  these  men, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  left  the  beautiful  Valley  oi 
the  Shenandoah,  in  Virginia,  for  the  wilds  oi 
Kentucky,  his  wife  and  one  or  two  children 
accompanying  him.  There  were  no  roads; 
there  were  no  paths,  but  the  trail  of  the  In- 
dian. All  their  worldly  goods  they  must  have 
carried  in  packs  upon  their  backs;  unless,  pos- 
sibly, they  might  have  been  enabled  to  take 
with  them  a  horse  or  a  mule.  What  motive 
could  have  induced  a  civilized  man  to  take  such 
a  step,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine;  arid  still,  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  our  country  until  the 
present  day,  there  have  been  thousands  thus 
ever  crowding  into  the  wilderness.  Only  two 
years  after  this  emigration.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
still  a  young  man.  while  working  one  day  in 
his  field,  was  stealthily  approached  by  an  In- 
dian, and  shot  dead.  His  widow  was  left  in 
the  extreme  of  poverty  with  five  little  children. 
How  she  struggled  along  through  the  terrible 
years  of  toil  and  destitution,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  is  one  of  those  unwritten  tragedies 
of  which  earth  is  full. 

There  were  three  boys  and  two  girls  in  the 
family.  Thomas,  the  youngest  of  these  boys, 
was  four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death.  This  Thomas  was  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whose  name  must  henceforth  forever 
be    enrolled    amongst    the    most    prominent    in 
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the  annals  of  our  world.  Of  course,  no  record 
has  been  kept  of  the  life  of  one  so  lowly  as 
Thomas  Lincoln.  He  was  among  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  His  home  was  a  wretched  log- 
cabin;  his  food,  the  coarsest  and  the  meanest. 
Education  he  had  none:  he  could  never  either 
read  or  write.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do 
anything  for  himself,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  cabin  of  his  starving  mother,  and 
push  out  into  the  world,  a  friendless,  wander- 
ing boy,  seeking  work.  He  hired  himself  out, 
and  thus  spent  the  whole  of  his  youth  as  a 
laborer  in  the  fields   of  others. 

When  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  built  a 
log-cabin  of  his  own,  and  married  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  daughter  of  another  family  of  poor 
Kentucky  emigrants,  who  had  also  come  from 
Virginia.  Their  second  child  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Thomas, 
his  father,  was  a  generous,  warm-hearted, 
good-natured  man,  with  but  little  efficiency. 
Lie  greatly  deplored  his  want  of  education,  and 
was  anxious  that  his  children  should  not  suffer 
in  this  respect  as  he  had  done.  The  mother 
of  Abraham  was  a  noble  woman,  gentle,  lov- 
ing, pensive,  created  to  adorn  a  palace,  doomed 
to  toil  and  pine  and  die  in  a  hovel.  "All  that 
I  am,  or  hope  to  be,"  exclaimed  the  grateful 
son,  'T  ow^e  to  my  angel-mother:  blessings  on 
her  memory!" 

Abraham's  mother  had  received  some  edu- 
cation,   and   would   often    delight   her    children 
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by  reading  them  some  story  from  the  very 
few  books  she  could  command.  In  that  remote 
region,  schools  were  few,  and  very  humble  in 
their  character.  Abraham,  when  in  his  sev- 
enth 3xar,  was  sent  to  one  teacher  for  about 
two  months,  and  to  another  for  about  three. 
His  zeal  was  so  great,  that,  in  that  time,  he 
learned  both  to  read  and  write.  His  parents 
were  members  of  the  Baptist  Church;  and  oc- 
casionally an  itinerant  preacher  came  along, 
and  gathered  the  scattered  families  under  a 
grove  or  in  a  cabin  for  religious  service.  Good 
old  Parson  Elkin  gave  Abraham  his  first  ideas 
of  public  speaking. 

When  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  his  father 
sold  his  cabin  and  small  farm  and  moved  to 
Indiana.  Three  horses  took  the  family  and  all 
their  household  goods  a  seven-day  journey  to 
their  new  home.  Here  kind  neighbors  helped 
them  in  putting  up  another  log-cabin.  In  a 
home  more  cheerless  and  comfortless  than  the 
readers  of  the  present  day  can  easily  compre- 
hend, Mrs.  Lincoln,  with  the  delicate  organi- 
zation, both  of  bod}"  and  mind,  of  a  lady,  sank 
and  died  beneath  the  burdens  which  crushed 
her.  Abraham  was  then  ten  years  of  age. 
Bitterly  he  wept  as  his  mother  was  laid  in  her 
humble  grave  beneath  the  trees  near  the  cabin. 
The  high  esteem  in  which  this  noble  woman 
was  held  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Parson  Elkin  rode  a  hundred  miles  on  horse- 
back,   through    the    wilderness,    to    preach    her 
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funeral  sermon;  and  the  neighbors,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  who  were  scattered 
in  that  sparsely  settled  region  over  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  assembled  to  attend  the  ser- 
vice. 

It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter, — the  log-cabin, 
alone  in  its  solitude;  the  widespread  prairie, 
beautiful  in  the  light  of  the  Sabbath  morning 
sun;  the  grove;  the  grave;  the  group  seated 
around  upon  logs  and  stumps;  the  venerable 
preacher;  the  mourning  family;  and  Abraham, 
with  his  marked  figure  and  countenance,  his 
eyes  swimming  with  tears,  gazing  upon  the 
scene  which  was  thus  honoring  the  memory 
of  his  revered  mother. 

Abraham  had  written  the  letter  inviting  the 
pastor  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon.  He  soon 
became  the  scribe  of  the  uneducated  com- 
munity around  him.  He  could  not  have  had  a 
better  school  than  this  to  teach  him  to  put 
thoughts  into  words.  He  also  became  an  eager 
reader.  The  books  he  could  obtain  were  few; 
but  these  he  read  and  re-read  until  they  were 
almost  committed  to  memory.  The  Bible, 
Aesop's  '"Fables,"  and  the  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," were  his  favorites.  The  Lives  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin  and  Clay,  produced  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  sensitive  mind.  All  the 
events  of  their  varied  careers  wxre  so  stored 
up  in  his  memory,  that  he  could  recall  them 
at  any  time. 

An    anecdote    is    related    illustrative    of    that 
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conscientiousness  of  character  which  was  early 
developed,  and  which  subsequently  gave  him 
the  name,  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
land,  of  "'Honest  Abe.''  He  had  borrowed 
Ramsey's  "Life  of  Washington."  By  accident, 
the  book  was  seriously  injured  by  a  shower. 
In  consternation  at  the  calamity,  he  took  it 
back  to  the  owner,  and  purchased  the  soiled 
copy  by  working  for  it  for  three  days. 

His  father  soon  married  again  a  very  worthy 
v.oman,  who  had  also  several  children.  Abra- 
ham remained  at  home,  toiling  upon  the  farm, 
and  occasionally  working  as  a  day  laborer. 
He  had  remarkable  muscular  strength  and 
agility,  was  exceedingly  genial  and  oblig- 
ing and  secured  to  an  eminent  degree  the 
affection  and  respect  of  the  lowly  com- 
munity with  which  he  was  associated.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  his 
own  comfort  to  assist  others.  Having  some 
remarkable  mechanical  skill,  he  built  a  boat  to 
carry  the  produce  of  the  farm  down  the  Ohio 
River  to  a  market.  One  morning,  as  he  was 
standing  by  his  boat  at  the  landing,  two  men 
came  down  to  the  shore,  and  wished  to  be 
taken  out  to  a  steamer  in  the  river.  He  sculled 
them  out  with  their  luggage.  Each  of  them 
tossed  a  silver  half-dollar  to  him.  In  telling 
this  story  in  the  day  when  his  income  was 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he  had 
obtained  almost  world-wide  renown,  he  said: 

"I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.     It  was  a 
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most  important  incident  in  my  life.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  I,  a  poor  boy,  had  earned 
a  dollar  in  less  than  a  day.  The  world  seemed 
wider  and  fairer  before  me.  I  was  more  hope- 
ful and  confident  from  that  time." 

When  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  neighbor  ap- 
plied to  him  to  take  charge  of  a  flat  boat  to 
f^oat  a  cargo  of  produce  down  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  A  more  ex- 
citing trip  for  an  adventurous  young  man 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Housed  safely  in 
his  capacious  boat,  with  food  and  shelter;  float- 
ing down  the  tranquil  current  of  the  beautiful 
Ohio,  and  swept  resistlessly  along  by  the  ma- 
jestic flood  of  the  Father  of  Waters;  passing 
headlands  and  forests,  huts  and  villages,  the 
tortuous  river  bearing  the  boat  in  all  direc- 
tions,— north,  south,  east,  west;  the  stream 
now  compressed  within  narrow  banks,  and 
now  expanding  to  a  lake,  and  almost  to  an 
ocean;  to  be  borne  along  by  an  insensible  mo- 
tion through  such  scenes,  in  the  bright  morn- 
ing sunshine  or  in  the  serene  moonlight,  must 
have  enkindled  emotions  in  the  bosom  of 
young  Lincoln  never  to  be  forgotten.  With 
a  rifle,  and  a  small  boat  attached  to  their  float- 
ing ark,  they  could  supply  themselves  with 
game.  Whenever  they  wished,  they  could  tie 
their  boat  to  the  shore,  and  visit  the  cabins 
of  the  remote  settlers  for  supplies. 

One    night,    when    tied    to    the    shore,    they 
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were  attacked  by  seven  robbers  eager  for 
plunder.  Quite  a  little  battle  ensued,  when 
the  robbers  were  put  to  precipitate  flight.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  New  Orleans,  the  cargo  was 
sold,  and  the  boat  disposed  of  for  lumber. 
Young  Lincoln,  with  his  companions,  retraced 
their  passage  back  to  Indiana  in  a  long  and 
weary  journey,  most  of  the  way  on  foot. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  the  lot  of  this  lowly 
family  was  the  usual  lot  of  humanity.  There 
were  joys  and  griefs,  weddings  and  funerals. 
Abraham's  sister,  Sarah,  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derl}'  attached,  was  married  when  a  child  of 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  died.  The 
family  was  gradually  scattered.  Air.  Thomas 
Lincoln,  naturally  restless,  tinding  his  location 
unhealthy  in  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness 
of  Spencer  County,  Ind.,  and  lured  by  the 
accounts  which  he  had  heard  of  the  marvelous 
fertility  of  Illinois,  sold  out  his  squatter's 
claim  in  1830,  and  emigrated  two  hundred 
miles  farther  northwest, — to  Alacon  County, 
111.  It  was  a  weary  spring  journey  over  swol- 
len streams  and  through  roads  of  mire.  The 
teams,  containing  the  personal  effects  of  the 
emigrants,  were  dragged  by  oxen;  and  fifteen 
days  were  occupied  in  reaching  their  new 
home  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  then  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  With  vigorous  hands,  he  aided  his 
father  in  rearing  another  log-cabin.  It  was 
made    of   hewn    timber.      The    only   tools    they 
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had  to  work  with  were  an  axe.  a  saw,  and  a 
drawer  knife.  A  smokehouse  and  barn  were 
also  built,  and  ten  acres  of  land  were  fenced 
in  by  split-rails.  Abraham  worked  diligently 
at  this  until  he  saw  the  family  comfortably 
settled,  and  their  small  lot  of  enclosed  prairie 
planted  with  corn;  when  he  announced  to  his 
father  his  intention  to  leave  home,  and  to  go 
out  into  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune.  Little 
did  he  or  his  friends  imagine  how  brilliant 
that  future  was  to  be.  But  the  elements  of 
greatness  were  then  being  developed.  He  saw 
the  value  of  education,  and  was  intensely  earn- 
est to  improve  his  mind  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  He  saw  the  ruin  which  ardent  spirits 
were  causing,  and  became  strictly  temperate; 
refusing  to  allow  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor 
to  pass  his  lips.  And  he  had  read  in  God's 
Word,  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  thy  God,  in  vain;"  and  a  profane  ex- 
pression he  was  never  heard  to  utter.  Re- 
ligion he  revered.  His  morals  were  pure,  and 
he  was  uncontaminated  by  a  single  vice. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  for  the 
fact,  that  one  young  man,  surrounded  by  every 
influence  which  should  elevate,  sinks  into  ruin; 
and  that  another,  exposed  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions which  would  naturally  tend  to  degrade, 
soars  to  dignity  and  elevation  which  render 
him  an  honor  to  his  race.  Young  Abraham 
worked  for  a  time  as  a  hired  laborer  among 
the    farmers.      Then    he    went    to    Springfield, 
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where  he  was  employed  in  building  a  large  flat 
boat.  In  this  he  took  a  herd  of  swine,  floated 
them  down  the  Sangamon  to  the  Illinois,  and 
thence  by  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans. 
Whatever  Abraham  Lincoln  undertook,  he  per- 
formed so  faithfully  as  to  give  great  satisfac- 
tion to  his  employers.  In  this  adventure  his 
employers  were  so  well  pleased,  that,  upon  his 
return,  the\'  placed  a  store  and  a  mill  under 
his  care.  A  blessing  seemed  to  follow  him. 
Customers  were  multiplied.  His  straightfor- 
ward, determined  honesty  secured  confidence. 
In  settling  a  bill  with  a  woman,  he  took  six 
and  a  quarter  cents  too  much.  He  found  it  out 
in  his  night's  reckoning,  and  immediatel3%  in 
the  dark  walked  to  her  house  two  miles  and 
a  half  distant,  to  pay  it  back  to  her.  Just 
as  he  was  closing  the  store  one  night  in 
the  dusk,  he  weighed  out  half  a  pound  of  tea 
for  a  woman.  In  the  morning  he  found,  that 
by  an  accidental  defect  in  the  scales,  the 
woman  had  received  scant  weight  by  four 
ounces.  He  vreighed  out  the  four  ounces,  shut 
up  the  store,  and  carried  them  to  her;  a  long 
walk  before  breakfast. 

A  bully  came  into  the  store  one  day,  rioting, 
blustering,  insulting  beyond  endurance,  trying 
to  provoke  a  fight.  "Well,  if  you  must  be 
whipped,"  said  Abraham  at  last,  "I  suppose 
I  may  as  well  whip  you  as  any  other  man." 
He  seized  him  with  his  long,  powerful  arms, 
threw  him  upon  the  ground  as  though  he  had 
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been  a  child,  and,  gathering  in  his  hand  some 
"smart  weed,"  which  chanced  to  be  near, 
rubbed  it  in  his  face,  until  the  fellow  bellowed 
with  pain,  and  cried  for  mercy.  Abraham,  with 
"malice  towards  none,"  helped  him  up,  got 
some  cool  water  to  bathe  his  burning  face,  and 
made  him  ever  after  one  of  his  best  friends. 

He  borrowed  an  English  grammar,  studied 
it  thoroughly,  and  completely  mastered  it.  He 
sought  the  society  of  the  most  intelligent  men 
in  that  region,  joined  a  debating  club,  and 
took  "The  Louisville  Journal,"  which  he  not 
only  read,  but  carefully  pondered  all  its  lead- 
ing articles.  Every  leisure  moment  was  de- 
voted to  study  and  thought. 

In  1832,  the  celebrated  Indian  Chief  Black 
Hawk  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and,  with  a  large 
band  of  savages,  was  ascending  Rock  River. 
Volunteers  were  called  for  to  resist  him.  Lin- 
coln, with  enough  others  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  to  make  a  company,  enlisted. 
Who  should  be  their  captain?  There  were  two 
candidates, — Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick,  a  man  of  extensive  influence,  and  who 
had  been  a  former  employer  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
but  who  was  so  arrogant  and  overbearing, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  live  with  him.  The 
mode  of  election  was  very  simple.  The  two 
candidates  were  placed  apart,  and  each  man 
was  told  to  go  to  the  one  whom  he  preferred. 
Nearly  the  whole  band  was  soon  found  clus- 
tered around  Lincoln.    This  was  with  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin  the  proudest  hour  of  his  life.  The  little 
army  of  twenty-four  hundred  ascended  Rock 
River  in  pursuit  of  Black  Hawk.  The  savages 
were  attacked,  routed,  and  Black  Hawk  was 
taken  prisoner.  Zachary  Taylor  was  colonel 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  captain,  in  this  cam- 
paign. Xothing  then  seemed  more  improbable 
than  that  either  of  these  men  should  ever  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sangamon  County,  he 
was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  State  Leg- 
islature. He  was  then  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  political  admirer  of  Henry 
Clay,  and  not  of  Gen.  Jackson.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  county  were  Jacksonian  Demo- 
crats; but  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  popularity 
was  such,  that  he  received  almost  every  vote 
in  his  own  precinct;  though,  in  the  general 
vote,  he  was  defeated.  He  again  tried  his 
hand  at  store-keeping,  and,  with  a  partner, 
purchased  a  lot  of  goods.  But  his  partner 
proved  fickle  and  dissipated,  and  the  adven- 
ture was  a  failure.  He  now  received  from 
Andrew  Jackson  the  appointment  of  post- 
master for  X^ew  Salem.  The  duties  were  light, 
and  the  recompense  small,  in  that  wilderness. 
His  only  post  ofifice  was  his  hat.  All  the  let- 
ters he  received  he  carried  there,  ready  to  de- 
liver as  he  chanced  to  meet  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 

The  new  country  was  constantly  demanding 
the  services  of  a  surveyor.     ^Ir.  Lincoln  stud- 
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fed  the  science,  and,  entering  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  this  new  profession,  followed  it  vigor- 
ously and  successfully  for  more  than  a  year. 
He  was  still  rapidly  acquiring  information, 
and  advancing  in  mental  culture.  Shakes- 
peare he  read  and  re-read.  Burns  he  could 
almost  repeat  by  heart.  Occasionally  he  ven- 
tured to  make  a  political  speech. 

In  1834,  he  again  became  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  triumphantly  elec- 
ted. Mr.  Stuart  of  Springfield,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  advised  him  to  study  law;  offering  to 
lend  him  such  assistance  in  money  as  he 
needed.  He  walked  from  New  Salem  to 
Springfield,  borrowed  of  Air.  Stuart  a  load  of 
books,  carried  them  upon  his  back  to  New 
Salem,  and  commenced  his  legal  studies.  With 
earnestness  which  absorbed  every  energy  of  his 
soul,  he  entered  upon  his  student-life.  He  had 
no  pleasant  oftice,  no  choice  library,  none  of 
the  appliances  of  literary  luxury,  to  entice  him. 
Much  of  his  time,  his  study  was  the  shade  of 
an  oak  tree.  When  the  legislature  assembled, 
he  trudged  on  foot,  with  his  pack  on  his  back, 
one  hundred  miles  to  Vandalia,  then  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  He  was  a  silent,  but  studious 
member,  gaining  strength  and  wisdom  every 
day.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  he  walked 
home,  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  law,  sup- 
porting himself  by  surveying.  These  years  of 
thought  and  study  had  accomplished  their 
work,  and  suddenly  he  flashed  forth  an  orator. 
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It  was  at  a  public  meeting  in  Springfield  that 
he  electrified  the  audience,  and  was  at  once 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in 
the  State. 

In  1836,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  now  twenty- 
seven  3'ears  of  age,  and  a  prominent  man  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  It  was  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  that  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  first 
met  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  was  then  but 
twenty-three  years  old.  The  slavery  question 
was  beginning  to  agitate  the  country.  Both 
parties  were  bowing  submissive  to  that  great 
power.  Some  extreme  pro-slavery  resolutions 
passed  the  legislature.  There  were  but  two 
men  who  ventured  to  remonstrate.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  one.  '"Slavery,"  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  said 
in  his  protest;  which  was  entered  upon  the 
journal  of  the  house,  "is  founded  on  both  in- 
justice and  bad  policy."  He  was  still  poor.  He 
walked  to  Vandalia.  He  walked  home;  his 
only  baggage,  a  bundle  in  his  hand. 

]\Iajor  Stuart,  of  Springfield,  now  proposed 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  become  his  partner 
in  the  law;  and  accordingly,  in  April,  1839,  he 
removed  to  Springfield,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  new  profession.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  capital  was  removed  to  Springfield; 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  successive  elections,  was 
continued  in  the  legislature,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  its  leading  member  on  the  Whig  side. 
In   the   practice    of   the   law,   his    success    with 
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the  jury  was  so  great,  that  he  was  engaged 
in  almost  every  important  case  in  the  circuit. 

]\Ir.  Lincohi  at  once  took  a  ver}'  high  position 
at  the  bar.  He  would  never  advocate  a  cause 
which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  a  just  one,  and 
no  amount  of  odium  or  unpopularity  could  dis- 
suade him  from  espousing  a  cause  where  he 
thought  the  right  was  with  his  client.  Few  law- 
yers were  at  that  time  willing  to  undertake  the 
defense  of  any  one  who  had  helped  a  fugitive 
slave  on  his  way  to  Canada.  A  man  who  was 
accused  of  that  crime  applied  to  one  of  the  first 
lawyers  in  Springfield  as  his  advocate.  The  law- 
yer declined,  saying  that  he  should  imperil  all  his 
political  prospects  by  undertaking  the  case.  He 
then  applied  to  an  earnest  antislavery  man  for 
advice.  "Go,"  said  he,  "to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  is 
not  afraid  of  an  unpopular  cause.  When  I  go 
for  a  lawyer  to  defend  an  arrested  fugitive  slave, 
other  lawyers  will  refuse  me;  but  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  at  home,  he  will  always  take  my  case." 

Judge  Caton  said  of  him,  "His  mode  of  speak- 
ing was  generally  of  a  plain  and  unimpassioned 
character;  and  yet  he  was  the  author  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  eloquent  passages  in  our 
language,  which,  if  collected,  would  form  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  American  literature." 

Judge  Breese,  speaking  of  him  after  his  death, 
said,  "For  my  single  self,  I  have,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  regarded  ]\Jr.  Lincoln  as  the  finest 
lawyer  I  ever  knew,  and  of  a  professional  bear- 
ing so  high-toned  and  honorable,  as  justly,  and 
without    derogating    from    the    claims    of    others, 
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entitling  him  to  be  presented  to  the  profession  as 
a  model  well  worthy  the  closest  imitation." 

Judge  Drummond's  testimony  is  equally  full  and 
emphatic.  He  says,  "With  a  voice  by  no  means 
pleasant,  and  indeed,  when  excited,  in  its  shrill 
tones  sometimes  almost  disagreeable ;  without  any 
of  the  personal  graces  of  the  orator;  without 
much  in  the  outward  man  indicating  superiority 
of  intellect;  without  quickness  of  perception, — 
still  his  mind  was  so  vigorous,  his  comprehension 
so  exact  and  clear,  and  his  judgment  so  sure, 
that  he  easily  mastered  the  intricacies  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  became  one  of  the  ablest  reasoners 
and  most  impressive  speakers  at  our  bar.  With 
a  probity  of  character  known  to  all,  with  an  in- 
tuitive insight  into  the  human  heart,  with  a  clear- 
ness of  statement  which  was  nself  an  argument, 
with  uncommon  power  and  felicity  of  illustration, 
— often,  it  is  true,  of  a  plain  and  homely  kind, — 
and  with  that  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  man- 
ner which  carried  conviction,  he  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  successful  jury-lawyers  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  State.  He  always  tried  a  case 
fairly  and  honestly.  He  never  intentionally  mis- 
represented the  evidence  of  a  witness  or  the  ar- 
gument of  an  opponent.  He  met  both  squarely, 
and  if  he  could  not  explain  the  one,  or  answer 
the  other,  substantially  admitted  it.  He  never 
misstated  the  law  according  to  his  own  intelli- 
gent view  of  it." 

At  one  time  Mr.  Lincoln  came  very  near  be- 
ing drawn  into  a  duel  very  foolishly ;  but  at  the 
same  time  with  a  certain  kind  of   characterestic 
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magnanimity.  A  lady  wrote  a  satirical  poem  in 
allusion  to  a  young  lawyer  in  Springfield,  which 
some  mischievous  person  took  from  her  desk,  and 
published  in  "The  Journal."  The  lawyer,  exas- 
perated, called  upon  the  editor,  and  demanded 
the  name  of  the  author.  The  editor  was  per- 
plexed. It  would  seem  ignoble  to  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility by  throwing  it  upon  a  lady.  He  con- 
sulted ]\Ir.  Lincoln,  w^ho  was  a  personal  friend 
of  the  lady.  "Inform  him,"  was  the  prompt 
reph',  ''that  I  assume  the  respnosibility."  A 
challenge  was  given  and  accepted.  ]Mr.  Lincoln 
chose  broad-swords,  intending  to  act  simply  on 
the  defensive.  Friends  interposed ;  and  the  silly 
rencounter,  which,  had  it  resulted  in  the  death  of 
j\Ir.  Lincoln,  would  have  proved  a  great  national 
calamit}',  was  prevented. 

In  allusion  to  this  event,  ]\Ir.  Carpenter  says, 
"Mr.  Lincoln  himself  regarded  the  circumstance 
with  much  regret  and  mortification,  and  hoped  it 
might  be  forgotten.  In  February  preceding  his 
death,  a  distingushed  officer  of  the  army  called 
at  the  White  House,  and  w^as  entertained  by  the 
President  and  ^Irs.  Lincoln  for  an  hour  in  the 
parlor.  During  the  conversation,  the  gentleman 
said,  turning  to  ]\Ir.  Lincoln,  Ts  it  true,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  have  heard,  that  you  once  went 
out  to  fight  a  duel  for  the  sake  of  the  lady  by 
your  side?'  T  do  not  deny  it,'  replied  Mr.  Lin- 
coln; 'but,  if  you  desire  my  friendship,  you  w^U 
never  mention  the  circumstance  again.'  " 

In  1842  Mr.  Lincoln  married  Miss  Mary  Todd, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lexington, 
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Ky.,  who  had  resided  several  years  in  Springfield. 
During  the  great  political  contest  of  1844,  Mr. 
Lincoln  earnesth-  espoused  the  cause  of  his  po- 
litical idol,  Henry  Clay.  In  the  canvass  he  ac- 
quired much  celebrity  as  an  efficient  speaker.  His 
chagrin  was  intense  that  an  intelligent  people 
could  prefer  Mr.  Polk  to  Mr.  Clay.  For  a  time 
he  mistrusted  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
government,  and  resolved  to  have  no  more  to  do 
with  politics. 

In  1846  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  from  the 
Sangamon  District  for  Congress.  He  was  elect- 
ed by  a  very  great  majorit.v,  and  in  December 
1847,  took  his  seat  in  the  thirtieth  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  same  session,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  ]Mr.  Douglas  was  one  of 
the  champions  of  the  Democratic  part}'  in  the 
Senate.  5lr.  Lincoln  was  the  warm  advocate  of 
Whig  principles  in  the  House.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  ^Mexican  war,  as  "unnecessarih-  and  un- 
constitutionally begun  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.'"'  A  speech  which  he  made  on  this 
subject  was  one  of  a  very  high  order  of  ability. 
His  clearness,  directness,  vigor  of  style,  and  ora- 
torical impressiveness,  are  all  remarkable.  Speak- 
ing of  President  Polk's  apologies  for  the  war, 
he  says, — 

"I  more  than  suspect  that  he  is  deeply  consci- 
ous of  being  in  the  wrong ;  that  he  feels  that  the 
blood  of  this  war,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  is  cry- 
ing to  Heaven  against  him;  that  he  ordered  Gen- 
eral Ta^dor  into  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  Mexican 
settlement,    purposely    to    bring    on    a    war ;    that 
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originally  having  some  strong  motive,  which  I 
will  not  stop  now  to  give  my  opinion  concerning, 
to  involve  the  two  nations  in  a  war,  and  trusting 
to  escape  scrutiny  by  the  extreme  brightness  of 
military  glory, — that  attractive  rainbow  that  rises 
in  showers  of  blood,  that  serpent's  eye  that 
charms  to  destroy, — he  plunged  into  it  and  swept 
on  and  on,  till,  disappointed  in  his  calculations 
of  the  ease  with  which  Mexico  might  be  subdued, 
he  now  finds  himself  he  knows  not  where.'' 

War  and  victories  were  then  something  new  to 
the  American  people.  General  Taylor  was  nom- 
inated in  1848  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  General  Cass  was  the  Democratic 
candidate.  General  Taylor  had  said,  in  accept- 
ing the  nomination, — 

"Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency, 
the  improvement  of  our  great  highways,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  harbors,  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed through  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
ought  to  be  respected  and  carried  out  by  the  ex- 
ecutive." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  pithily  and  approvingly  comment- 
ing upon  this,  said,  'The  people  say  to  General 
Taylor,  'If  you  are  elected,  shall  we  have  a  na- 
tional bank?'  He  answers,  'Your  will,  gentle- 
men, not  mine.'  'What  about  the  tariff?'  'Say 
yourselves.'  'Shall  our  rivers  and  harbors  be  im- 
proved?' 'Just  as  you  please.  H  you  desire  a 
bank,  and  alteration  in  the  tariff,  internal  im- 
provements, any  or  all,  I  will  not  hinder  you ; 
if  you  do  not  desire  them,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  force  them   on  you.     Send  up  your  members 
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to  Congress  from  the  various  districts,  with  opin- 
ions according  to  your  own;  and  if  they  are  for 
these  measures,  or  any  of  them,  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  oppose;  if  they  are  not  for  them,  1 
shall  not,  by  any  appliances  whatever,  attempt 
to   dragoon   them   into   their   accomplishment." 

"In  a  certain  sense,"  ^Ir.  Lincoln  continued, 
"and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  President  is  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people.  He  is  elected  by  them 
as  Congress  is.  But  can  he,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  know  the  wants  of  the  people  as  well  as 
three  hundred  other  men  coming  from  all  the  va- 
rious localities  of  the  nation?  H  so,  where  is 
the  propriety  of  having  Congress?" 

This  was  the  platform  upon  which  Air.  Lin- 
coln ever  stood.  It  was  understood  that  General 
Taylor  was  opposed  to  the  ^Mexican  war.  He 
certainly  advocated  an  offensive  instead  of  a  de- 
fensive attitude.  Mr.  Lincoln  cordially  support- 
ed him  in  preference  to  General  Cass,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  He  advocated  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, which  excluded  slavery  from  the  Territories. 
He  prepared  a  bill  which  declared  that  no  per- 
son hereafter  horn  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  held  a  slave,  and  which  also  encouraged 
em.ancipation.  At  the  same  time  there  is  evidence 
that,  while  his  sympathies  were  strongly  against 
slaver}-,  he  still  then  thought  that  slaves  were 
recognized  as  property  under  the  Constitution. 
Still  he  afferzcards  denied,  in  a  controversy  with 
Douglas,  that  the  "right  of  property  in  a  slave  is 
distinctly  and  expressly  afifirmea  in  the  Consti- 
tution "     At  the  close  of  his  two  years'  term  of 
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service  in  Washington  he  returned  to  Springfield, 
and  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  He  was  always  ready  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
however  small  the  remuneration,  or  great  the  ob- 
loquy incurred.  The  fugitive  slave  never  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  vain. 

In  1854  the  proslavery  party  secured  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Missouri  Compiomise,  and  thus 
threw  open  the  whole  of  the  Northwest  to  the 
invasion  of  slavery.  This  outrage  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  had  long  and  anxi- 
ously watched  the  encroachments  of  slavery ;  and 
he  now  became  convinced  that  there  could  be  no 
cessation  of  the  conflict  until  either  slavery  or 
freedom  should  gain  the  entire  victor}".  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  had  long 
been  more  or  less  intimately  associated,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  bill  repealing  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  It  was  regarded  as  his  bid  for 
Southern  votes  to  secure  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
power,  and  of  consummate  tact  and  skill  in  debate. 
In  October,  1854,  he  attended  a  state  fair  in 
Springfield,  111.,  and  addressed  a  vast  assemblage 
in  defense  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  as  it 
was  called.  The  next  day  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to 
him  in  a  speech  three  hours  in  length.  "The 
Springfield  RepubHcan,"  in  its  report  says, — 

"He  quivered  with  emotion.  The  whole  house 
was  still  as  death.  He  attacked  the  bill  with  un- 
usual warmth  and  energy;  and  all  felt  that  a  man 
of  strength  was  its  enemv,  and  that  he  intended 
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to  blast  it,  if  he  could,  by  strong  and  manly  ef- 
forts. He  was  most  successful;  and  the  house 
approved  the  glorious  triumph  of  truth  by  long 
and  loud  continued  huzzas.  Women  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  in  token  of  woman's  silent  but 
heartfelt  consent." 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill  was,  that  the  zchite  people  in  the  Ter- 
ritories had  a  right  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  would  enslave  the  colored  people.  Thus 
pithily  ^Ir.  Lincoln  replied  to  it; — 

"My  distinguished  friend  says  it  is  an  insult 
to  the  emigrants  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to 
suppose  that  they  are  not  able  to  govern  them- 
selves. We  must  not  slur  over  an  argument  of 
this  kind  because  it  happens  to  tickle  the  ear.  It 
must  be  met  and  answered.  I  admit  that  the 
emigrant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  competent 
to  govern  himself ;  biit  I  deny  his  right  to  govern 
any  other  person  i^'ithout  that  person's  consent." 

It  was  the  almost  universal  testmiony,  that,  in 
this  meeting  at  Springfield,  ^Ir.  Douglas  was 
vanquished.  Mr.  Douglas  went  to  Peoria.  Mr. 
Lincoln  followed  him.  The  public  excitement 
drew  an  immense  crowd.  Again  these  able  and 
illustrious  men  met  in  the  sternest  conflict  of  ar- 
gument. ]\Ir.  Lincoln's  speech  upon  this  occa- 
sion was  fully  reported.  It  was  read  with  ad- 
miration all  over  the  Union,  and  was  generally 
considered  an  unanswerable  refutation  of  the  po- 
sitions assumed  by  Mr.  Douglas.  One  portion 
we  will  quote,  since  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
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one  of  the  questions  now  deeply  exciting  the 
public  mind. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  assumed  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  no  importance  whatever  to  the  people  of 
Illinois  whether  men  were  enslaved  or  not  in  the 
Territories.  'T  care  not,"  he  said,  ''whether 
slaver}-  is  voted  up  or  voted  down  in  Kansas." 

]\Ir.  Lincoln  replied,  "B}-  the  Constitution,  each 
State  has  two  senators;  each  has  a  number  of 
representatives  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
people ;  and  each  has  a  number  of  presidential 
electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  its  senators 
and  representatives  together. 

'"But,  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  people 
for  the  purpose,  five  slaves  are  counted  as  being 
equal  to  three  whites.  The  slaves  do  not  vote. 
They  are  only  counted,  and  so  used  as  to  swell 
the  influence  of  the  white  people's  vote.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  is  more  aptly  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  States  of  South  CaroHna  and 
]\Iaine.  South  Carolina  has  six  representatives, 
and  so  has  Alaine.  South  Carolina  has  eight 
presidential  electors,  and  so  has  Maine.  This  is 
precise  equalit}-  so  far,  and  of  course  they  are 
equal  in  senators,  each  having  two. 

"But  how  are  the\-  in  the  number  of  their  white 
people?  ]\Iaine  has  581,513.  South  Carolina  has 
274,567.  ]\Iaine  has  twice  as  many  as  South  Car- 
olina, and  32,679  over.  Thus  each  white  man  in 
South  Carolina  is  more  than  double  any  man  in 
Maine.  This  is  all  because  South  Carolina,  be- 
sides her  free  people,  has  387,984  slaves. 
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It  is  now  proposed  that  all  these  colored  peo- 
ple, to  whom  South  Carolina  refuses  the  rights  of 
freemen,  should  be  counted  in  the  representation, 
thus  not  only  continuing  but  augmenting  this  in- 
equality. If  they  are  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  then  their  votes  will  be  thrown  for 
such  measures  as  they  approve ;  but  if  they  are 
denied  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  are  yet  counted 
in  the  representation,  it  more  than  doubles  the 
political  power  of  their  former  masters,  and  leaves 
the  freedom  utterly  helpless  in  their  hands.  In 
a  letter  which  ^Ir.  Lincoln  wrote,  August  24, 
1855,  he  says, — 

"You  inquire  where  I  now  stand.  That  is  a 
disputed  point.  I  think  I  am  a  Whig;  but  others 
say  that  there  are  no  Whigs,  and  that  I  am  an 
abolitionist.  When  I  was  in  Washington,  I  voted 
for  the  Wilmot  Proviso  as  good  as  forty  times, 
and  I  never  heard  of  any  attempt  to  unwhig  me 
for  that.  I  do  no  more  than  oppose  the  extension 
of  slavery.  Our  progress  in  degeneracy  appears 
to  me  to  be  pretty  rapid.  As  a  nation,  we  began 
by  declaring  that  'all  men  were  created  equal.' 
We  now  practically  read  it,  'All  men  are  created 
equal,  except  negroes.'  I  am  not  a  Know-Noth- 
ing; that's  certain.  How  could  I  be?  How  can 
any  one,  who  abhors  the  oppression  of  the  ne- 
groes, be  in  favor  of  degrading  classes  of  white 
people?  When  the  Know-Nothings  get  control, 
it  will  read,  'All  men  are  created  equal,  except 
negroes  and  foreigners  and  Catholics.'  W'hen  it 
comes    to    that,    I    should    prefer    emigrating    to 
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some  countr}-  where  they  make  no  pretense  of 
loving  liberty,  to  Russia,  for  instance,  where  des- 
potism can  be  taken  pure,  without  the  base  alloy 
of  hypocrisy." 

The  new  Republican  party,  embracing  all  of 
every  name  who  were  opposed  to  slavery  exten- 
sion, was  now  rising  rapidly  into  power,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  cordially  connected  himself  with  it.  He 
assisted  in  organizing  the  party  in  Illinois,  and  on 
the  occasion  made  a  speech,  of  which  it  was  said, 
"Never  was  an  audience  more  completely  elec- 
trified by  human  eloquence.  Again  and  aagin, 
during  the  progress  of  its  delivery,  they  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  upon  the  benches,  and  testified,  by 
long-continued  shouts  and  the  waving  of  their 
hats,  how  deeply  the  speaker  had  wrought  upon 
their  minds  and  hearts." 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  now  the  most  prominent 
man  in  the  Republican  party  in  all  the  West.  His 
name  was  presented  to  the  National  Convention 
for  the  vice-presidency,  to  be  placed  upon  the 
ticket  with  John  C.  Fremont;  but  Mr.  Dayton 
was  the  successful  competitor.  During  this  cam- 
paign he  was  rudely  interrupted,  in  a  glowing 
speech  he  was  making,  by  some  one  crying  out 
from  the  crowd, — 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  is  it  true  that  you  entered  this 
State  barefoot,  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  paused  for  nearly  a  minute,  while 
there  was  a  breathless  silence,  and  then  said  very 
deliberately,  "I  think  that  I  can  prove  the  fact 
by  at  least  a  dozen  men  in  this  crowd,   anv  one 
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of  whom  is  more  respectable  than  the  question- 
er." Then,  resuming  his  impassioned  strain  as  if 
he  had  not  been  interrupted,  he  said,  "Yes,  we 
will  speak  for  freedom  and  against  slavery  as 
long  as  the  Constitution  of  our  country  guaran- 
ties free  speech ;  until  everywhere  on  this  wide 
land  the  sun  shall  shine,  and  the  rain  shall  fall, 
and  the  wind  shall  blow,  upon  no  man  wh(j  goes 
forth  to  unrequited  toil."' 

The  jNIissouri  mob  had  now  formed  the  Le- 
compton  Constitution,  imposing  slavery  upon 
Kansas;  and  the  President  had  given  it  his  sanc- 
tion. The  country  was  agitated  as  never  before. 
Mr.  Douglas  had  thrown  open  the  Northwest  to 
the  slave-power.  It  was  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was  not  the 
act  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  Any  thoughful  man 
could  have  been  assured  that  it  would  not  secure 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Silliman  INIcmorial,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, was  exerting  a  wide  influence;  and  con- 
scientious men  of  all  parties  were  denouncing  the 
fraud.  Under  these  circumstances,  'Sir.  Douglas 
abandoned  the  base  forger}-,  and  took  his  stand 
npon  the  platform  of  the  Silliman  ^Memorial.  The 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  Illinois  indorsed 
his  position.  Still,  Air.  Douglas  had  not  changed 
his  fundamental  position.  He  still  advocated  the 
opening  of  the  territory,  which  had  been  conse- 
crated to  freedom,  to  the  entrance  of  slavery ;  and 
he  still  would  allow  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory,  in  their  Constitution,  to  decide  whether 
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or  not  they  would  perpetuate  the  enslavement  of 
the  colored  inhabitants.  But  he  would  not  support 
the  doings  of  an  armed  mob  from  Missouri, 
which  had  invaded  Kansas,  chosen  a  legislature, 
and  framed  a  Constitution.  Upon  this  point  he 
broke  away  from  Air.  Buchanan  and  his  admin- 
istration. 

The  Republicans  of  Illinois  were  not  willing  to 
send  back  to  the  Senate  one  who  was  the  author 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  but  Mr.  Douglas 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Illinois,  and  they  rallied  around  him.  The 
Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Springfield 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1858.  Nearly  one  thousand 
delegate,^  ^i-ere  present.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  unani- 
mously ».y3mmated  for  the  Senate  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Douglas.  In  the  evening  he  addressed  the 
convention  at  the  State  House.  The  following  ex- 
tracts will  give  some  faint  idea  of  this  remarkable 
speech : — 

"  'A  house  divided  against  self  cannot  stand.' 
I  believe  that  this  government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half-slave  and  half-free.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect 
the  house  to  fall ;  but  I  do  expect  that  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing, 
or  all  another.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it 
where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  ad- 
vocates will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become 
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alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new. 
North  as  well  as  South. 

"In  the  notable  argument  of  squatter  sover- 
eignty, otherwise  called  "sacred  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment,' this  latter  phrase,  though  expressive  of 
the  only  rightful  basis  of  any  government,  is  so 
perverted  in  this  attempted  use  of  it  as  to  amount 
to  just  this. — that,  if  any  one  man  choose  to  en- 
slave another,  no  third  man  shall  be  allowed  to 
object." 

The  campaign  was  now  fairly  opened.  After 
one  or  two  speeches,  in  which  ^Ir.  Douglas  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  the  same  audiences,  but  at 
diflferent  meetings.  Air.  Lincoln,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  185S,  sent  a  proposition  to  'Sir.  Douglas  that 
they  should  make  arrangements  to  speak  at  the 
same  meetings,  dividing  the  time  between  them. 
The  proposition  was  agreed  to  for  seven  towns. 
At  the  iirst.  Air.  Douglas  was  to  speak  for  an 
hour,  and  Air.  Lincoln  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
then  Air.  Douglas  was  to  have  the  closing  speech 
of  half  an  hour.  At  the  next  the  time  occupied 
was  to  be  reversed.  Thus  they  were  to  alternate 
until  the  close. 

The  first  meeting  was  at  Ottawa.  Twelve  thou- 
sand citizens  had  assembled.  Air.  Douglas  had  the 
opening  speech.  The  friends  of  Air.  Lincoln  were 
roused  to  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  his  trium- 
phant reply  upon  this  occasion,  and  they  almost 
literally  bore  him  from  the  stage  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. Immense  crowds  attended  every  meeting. 
Both    speeches    were    carefully    reported.      The 
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whole  nation  looked  on  with  interest.  The  Re- 
publican party  were  so  well  pleased  with  ]\Ir.  Lin- 
coln's success,  that  they  published  in  one  pamphlet 
the  speeches  on  both  sides,  and  circulated  them 
widely  as  a  campaign  document.  The  verdict  of 
the  nation  has  been  that  Air.  Lincoln  was  morally 
and  intellectually  the  victor. 

By  an  unfair  apportionment  of  the  legislative 
districts  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  was  beaten  in  his  contest 
for  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  but,  very  unexpectedly  to 
himself,  he  won  a  far  higher  prize.  Air.  Lincoln 
made  about  sixty  speeches  during  the  canvass. 
When  asked  how  he  felt  after  his  defeat,  he  re- 
plied characteristically,  "I  felt  like  the  boy  who 
had  stubbed  his  toe, — too  badly  to  laugh,  and  too 
big  to  cry."' 

Air.  Lincoln  was  now  a  man  of  national  fame. 
He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the  nation. 
He  was  a  good  writer,  an  able  debater,  a  man  of 
Avell-disciplined  mind,  and  extensive  attainments 
in  political  science.  In  years  long  since  past  he 
had  helped  to  split  rails  to  fence  in  a  farm.  L'^n- 
wisely  the  Republican  party  introduced  this  states- 
man and  orator,  and  man  of  noble  character,  to 
the  country  as  the  *'rail-splitter." 

"It  took  years,"  says  Holland,  in  his  admirable 
"Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  "for  the  country  to 
learn  that  Air.  Lincoln  was  not  a  boor.  It  took 
them  years  to  unlearn  what  an  unwise  and  boyish 
introduction  of  a  great  man  to  the  public  had 
taught  them.     It  took  years  for  them  to  compre- 
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hend  the  fact,  that,  in  Air.  Lincohi,  the  country 
had  the  wisest,  truest  gentlest,  noblest,  most  sa- 
gacious President  who  had  occupied  the  chair  of 
state  since  Washington  retired  from  it.'" 

He  visited  Kansas,  where  he  was  received  with 
boundless  enthusiasm.  He  visited  Ohio,  and 
crowds  thronged  to  hear  him.  His'  renown  was 
now  such,  that  he  was  invited  to  address  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  at  the  Cooper  Institute.  The 
hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  b}'  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  that  city  of  great 
names.  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  was  a  signal  suc- 
cess. All  were  delighted.  Round  after  round  of 
applause  greeted  his  telling  periods.  Air.  Bry- 
ant, in  giving  a  report  in  "The  Evening  Post," 
said,  "For  the  publication  of  such  words  of 
weight  and  wisdom  as  those  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
pages  of  this  journal  are  indefinitely  elastic.'' 
The  speech. was  published  as  a  campaign  docu- 
ment, and  widely  circulated.  It  might  be  called 
a  scholarly  performance.  Its  logic  was  faultless. 
In  diction,  it  presented  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  pure  Saxon  English.  Its  illustrations  and  his- 
toric references  indicated  wide  reading. 

In  New  York  everybody  was  charmed  with 
the  artlessness,  frankness,  intelligence,  and  lovely 
character  of  the  man.  Invitations  to  speak  were 
crowded  upon  him.  He  addressed  immense  audi- 
ences at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Aleriden.  and 
Norwich.  It  was  unquestionably  greatly  through 
his  influence  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  that 
year    gave    a    Republican    majority.      The    ability 
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which  he  displaj-ed  was  very  remarkable.  A  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  said,  "I  learned  more  of  the 
art  of  public  speaking  in  listening  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's address  last  evening,  than  I  could  have 
learned  from  a  whole  course  of  lectures  on  rhet- 
oric." A  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Yale  College 
took  notes  of  his  speech,  and  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lecture  to  his  class  the  next  day.  He 
also  followed  Mr.  Lincoln  to  his  next  appoint- 
ment, that  he  might  hear  him  again.  "What  was 
it?"  inquired  Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gul- 
liver, who  was  complimenting  him  upon  his  speech, 
"which  interested  you  so  much?"  The  reply  was, 
"It  was  the  clearness  of  your  reasoning,  and  es- 
pecially your  illustrations,  which  were  romance 
and  pathos,  and  fun  and  logic,  all  welded  to- 
gether." 

Alluding  to  the  threats  of  the  proslavery  men 
that  they  would  break  up  the  Union  should 
slavery  be  excluded  from  the  Territories,  he 
said, — 

"In  that  supposed  event,  you  say  you  will  de- 
stroy the  Union ;  and  then  you  say  the  great 
crime  of  having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us. 
That  is  cool.  A  highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to 
my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth,  'Stand 
and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will 
be  a  murderer !'  To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  de- 
mands of  me — my  money — was  my  own,  and  I 
had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it;  but  it  was  no  more 
my  own  than  my  vote  is  my  own.  And  threat  of 
death  to  me  to  extort  my  money,  and  threat  of 
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destruction  to  the  L'nion  to  extort  my  vote,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  in  principle." 

In  conversation  with  Rev.  Mr.  Gulliver  at  this 
time,  Air.  Lincoln  said,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"What  has  your  education  been?"  "Well,  as  to 
education,  the  newspapers  are  correct.  I  never 
went  to  school  more  than  six  months  in  my  life. 
I  can  say  this, — that,  among  my  earliest  recollec- 
tions, I  remember  how,  when  a  mere  child,  I 
used  to  get  irritated  when  anybody  talked  to  me 
in  a  way  I  could  not  undersand.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  got  angry  at  anything  else  in  my  life ;  but 
that  always  disturbed  my  temper,  and  has  ever 
since.  I  can  remember  going  to  my  little  bed- 
room, after  hearing  the  neighbors  talk  of  an  even- 
ing with  my  father,  and  spending  no  small  part 
of  the  night  walking  up  and  down,  and  trying  to 
make  out  what  was  the  exact  meaning  of  some  of 
their,  to  me,  dark  sayings. 

"I  could  not  sleep,  although  I  often  tried  to, 
when  I  got  on  such  a  hunt  after  an  idea,  until  I 
had  caught  it :  and,  when  I  thought  I  had  got  it, 
I  was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  repeated  it  over 
and  over ;  until  I  had  put  it  in  language  plain 
enough,  as  I  thought,  for  any  boy  I  knew  to 
comprehend.  This  was  a  kind  of  passion  with 
me,  and  it  has  stuck  by  me ;  for  I  am  never  easy 
now,  when  I  am  handling  a  thought,  till  I  have 
bounded  it  north,  and  bounded  it  south,  and 
bounded  it  east,  and  bounded  it  west. 

"But  your  question  reminds  me  of  a  bit  of  edu- 
cation which  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to  mention. 
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In  the  course  of  my  law  reading  I  constantly 
came  upon  the  word  demonstrate.  I  thought,  at 
first,  that  I  understood  its  meaning,  but  soon  be- 
came satisfied  that  I  did  not.  I  said  to  myself, 
'What  do  I  mean  when  I  demonstrate,  more  than 
when  I  reason  or  provef  How  does  demonstra- 
tion dififer  from  any  other  proof?'  I  consulted 
Webster's  Dictionary.  That  told  of  'certain 
proof,'  'proof  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt;' 
but  I  could  form  no  sort  of  idea  what  sort  of 
proof  that  was.  I  thought  that  a  great  many 
things  were  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  without  recourse  to  any  such  extra- 
ordinary process  of  reasoning  as  I  understood 
demonstration  to  be. 

"I  consulted  all  the  dictionaries  and  books  of 
reference  I  could  find,  but  with  no  better  results. 
You  might  as  well  have  defined  blue  to  a  blind 
man.  At  last,  I  said,  'Lincoln,  you  can  never 
make  a  lawyer  if  you  do  not  understand  what 
demonstrate  means ;'  and  I  left  my  situation  in 
Springfield,  went  home  to  my  father's  house,  and 
stayed  there  until  I  coum  give  any  proposition 
in  the  six  books  of  Euclid  at  sight.  I  then  found 
out  what  demonstrate  means,  and  went  back  to 
my  law  studies.'' 

The  superintendent  of  the  Five  Points'  Sabbath- 
school  relates  the  following  incident  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  during  his  visit  to  that  city :  "One 
Sunday  morning  I  saw  a  tall,  remarkable  look- 
ing man  enter  the  room,  and  take  a  seat  among 
us.     He  listened  with  fixed  attention  to  our  exer- 
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cises;  and  his  countenance  expressed  such  a 
genuine  interest  that  I  approached  him,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  might  be  wilHng  to  say  something 
to  the  children.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with 
evident  pleasure,  and,  coming  forward,  began  a 
simple  address,  which  at  once  fascinated  every 
little  hearer,  and  hushed  the  room  into  silence. 
His  language  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  his 
tones  musical  with  intense  feeling.  The  little 
faces  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  he  ut- 
tered sentences  of  warning,  and  would  brighten 
into  sunshine  as  he  spoke  cheerful  words  of 
promise.  Once  or  twice  he  attempted  to  close  his 
remarks ;  but  the  imperative  shout  of  'Go  on  ! 
oh,  do  go  on  I'  would  compel  him  to  resume. 
As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame 
of  the  stranger,  and  marked  his  powerful  head 
and  determined  features,  now  touched  into  soft- 
ness by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt 
an  irrespressible  curiosity  to  learn  something 
more  about  him ;  and,  while  he  was  quietly  leav- 
ing the  room,  I  begged  to  know  his  name.  "It 
is  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Illinois.' '' 

The  secessionists  had  now  resolved,  at  all  haz- 
ards, to  break  up  the  Union.  The  great  object  was 
to  find  a  plausible  excuse.  The  real  reason  was. 
that  the  free  States  were  increasing  so  rapidly, 
both  in  number  and  population,  that  the  slave 
States  could  no  longer  retain  the  direction  of 
the  government.  They  at  that  time  had  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  treasury.     They  scattered  the  navy,  dispersed 
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the  army,  dismantled  the  forts  and  arsenals  in 
the  free  States,  accumulated  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  in  the  slave  States,  and  squandered  the 
money  in  the  treasury.  They  hoped  thus  to  ren- 
der the  national  government  impotent. 

They  declared,  that,  should  the  Republican  party 
nominate,  and  elect  to  the  presidency,  a  man  who 
was  opposed  to  slaver}-,  they  would  break  up 
the  Union.  They  then  did  everything  in  their 
power,  in  a  treacherous  and  underhand  way,  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  Republican  President, 
that  they  might  have  this  fancied  excuse  for 
their  revolt.  Future  ages  will  scarcely  credit 
these  assertions ;  but  no  intelligent  man  at  the 
present  time  will  deny  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  the  Democratic  party 
held  its  National  Convention  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
to  nominate  its  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
The  proslavery  men  bolted,  that  they  might  break 
up  the  party,  and  thus  secure  the  election  of  a 
Republican  candidate.  They  succeeded.  The 
regular  Democratic  Convention  nominated  Steph- 
en A.  Douglas.  The  secession  party  organized 
what  they  called  a  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
nominated  John  C.  Breckenridge,  one  of  the  most 
radical  of  the  proslavery  men.  A  National 
Union  Convention  met,  and  nominated  John 
Bell.  This  division  rendered  it  almost  certain 
that  the  Republican  nominee,  whoever  he  might 
be,  would  be  elected.  The  secessionists  were 
jovial,  and  pressed  on  in  the  preparation  for  de- 
cisive action. 
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The  great  Republican  Convention  met  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  16th  of  June,  1860.  The  delegates 
and  strangers  who  crowded  the  city  amounted 
to  twenty-tive  thousand.  An  immense  building, 
called  "The  Wigwani/'  was  reared  to  accommo- 
date the  Convention.  There  were  eleven  candi- 
dates for  whom  votes  were  thrown.  William 
H.  Seward,  a  man  whose  fame  as  a  statesman 
had  long  filled  the  land,  w^as  the  most  prominent. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  he  w^ould  be  the 
nominee.  On  the  first  ballot  ]\Ir.  Seward  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  seventy-three  and  a  half 
votes,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  one  hundred  and 
two.  Nearly  all  the  votes  were  now  concen- 
trated upon  these  two  candidates.  Upon  the  sec- 
ond ballot  ]Mr.  Seward  received  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  and  a  half  votes,  and  i\Ir.  Lin- 
coln one  hundred  and  eighty-one.  And  now 
came  the  third  ballot,  wdiich,  it  was  very  evident, 
would  be  decisive.  Abraham  Lincoln  received 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  a  half  votes, 
lacking  but  one  vote  and  a  half  of  an  election. 
Immediately  one  of  the  delegates  from  Ohio  rose, 
and  transferred  the  four  votes  of  Ohio  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  This  gave  him  the  nomination.  We 
cannot  better  describe  the  scene  which  ensued 
than  in  the  language  of  ]\Ir.  Holland: — 

"The  excitement  had  culminated.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  like  the  sudden  and  breathless 
stillness  that  precedes  the  hurricane,  the  storm 
of  wnld,  uncontrollable,  and  almost  insane  en- 
thusiasm,   descended.      The    scene    surpassed    de- 
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scription.  During  all  the  ballotings,  a  man  had 
been  standing  upon  the  roof,  communicating  the 
results  to  the  outsiders,  who,  in  surging  masses, 
far  outnumbered  those  who  were  packed  into 
the  Wigwam.  To  this  man  one  of  the  secretaries 
shouted,  'Fire  the  salute  !  Abe  Lincoln  is  nomin- 
ated !'  Then,  as  the  cheering  inside  died  away, 
the  roar  began  on  the  outside,  and  swelled  up 
from  the  excited  masses,  like  the  voice  of  many 
waters.  This  the  insiders  heard,  and  to  it  they 
replied.  Thus  deep  called  to  deep  with  such  a 
frenzy  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm,  that  even  the 
thundering  salute  of  cannon  was  unheard  by 
many  on  the  platform." 

When  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  had  expended 
itself,  it  was  moved  that  the  nomination  should 
be  unanimous ;  and  it  was  made  so.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  at  this  time  at  Springfield,  two  hundred 
miles  distant,  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  ballotings.  He  was  in  the  office  of  "The 
Springfield  Journal,"  receiving  the  telegraphic  dis- 
patches. At  last  a  messenger  came  in  with  a  dis- 
patch in  his  hand  and  announced, — 

"The  Convention  has  made  a  nomination,  and 
Mr.  Seward  is — the  second  man  on  the  list." 

The  joyful  scene  which  ensued  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's friends  must  be  imagined.  When  the  ex- 
citement had  a  little  subsided,  he  said,  "There 
is  a  little  woman  on  Eighth  Street  who  has  some 
interest  in  this  matter;"  and,  putting  the  tele- 
gram into  his  pocket,  he  walked  home.  Little 
did   he   then   dream   of   the   weary   years   of   toil 
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and  care,  and  the  bloody  death,  to  which  that 
telegram  doomed  him ;  and  as  little  did  he  dream 
that  he  was  to  render  services  to  his  country 
which  would  fix  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  which  would  give  him  a 
place  in  the  affections  and  reverence  of  his  coun- 
trymen, second  only,  if  second,  to  that  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  following  day  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
vention waited  upon  him  with  the  announcement 
of  his  nomination.  As  it  was  known  that  they 
were  to  come,  some  of  Air.  Lincoln's  friends 
sent  in  several  hampers  of  wine  for  their  enter- 
tainment. But  he  was  not  only  a  temperance  man, 
but  a  "total-abstinence"  man.  Resolved  not  to 
allow  that  new  temptation  to  induce  him  to 
swerve  from  his  principles,  he  returned  the  gift 
with  kindest  words  of  gratitude  for  the  favor  in- 
tended. 

j\Ir.  Lincoln  received  the  delegation  at  the  door 
of  his  house,  and  conducted  them  into  his  par7 
lor.  Governor  Morgan  of  New  York,  in  appro- 
priate phrase,  informed  him  that  he  had  been 
unanimously  nominated  by  the  Convention  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  asked 
permission  to  report  his  acceptance.  At  the  close 
of  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  substance, — 

"As  a  suitable  conclusion  of  an  interview  so 
important,  courtesy  requires  that  I  should  treat 
the  committee  with  something  to  drink.*'  Then 
stepping  to  the  door,  he  called  "Mary,  Mary !" 
A  young  girl  responded  to  the  call.     He  said  a 
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few  words  to  her  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and 
closed  the  door.  In  a  few  moments  the  girl  en- 
tered, bringing  a  large  waiter  containing  a  pitcher 
and  several  tumblers,  which  she  placed  upon  a 
center-table.     Mr.  Lincoln  then  rose,  and  said, — 

"Gentlemen,  we  must  pledge  our  mutual  healths 
in  the  most  healthy  beverage  which  God  has 
given  to  man.  It  is  the  only  beverage  I  have 
ever  used  or  allowed  in  my  family ;  and  I  can- 
not conscientiously  depart  from  it  on  this  occa- 
sion     It  is  pure  Adam's  ale,  from  the  spring." 

Taking  a  tumbler  he  touched  it  to  his  lips ;  and 
all  his  guests  followed  his  example.  The  Presi- 
dent subsequently  related  the  following  singular 
incident  as  having  taken  place  at  that  time : — 

"A  very  singular  occurrence  took  place  the 
day  I  was  nominated  at  Chicago,  of  which  I  am 
reminded  tonight.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day, 
returning  home  from  down  town,  I  went  upstairs 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln's  sitting-room.  FeeHng  some- 
what tired,  I  lay  down  upon  a  couch  in  the  room, 
directly  opposite  a  bureau,  upon  which  was  a 
looking-glass.  As  I  reclined,  my  eyes  fell  upon 
the  glass,  and  I  saw  distinctly  fiK'o  images  of 
myself,  exactly  alike,  except  that  one  was  a  lit- 
tle paler  than  the  other.  I  arose,  and  lay  down 
again  with  the  same  result.  It  made  me  quite 
uncomfortable  for  a  few  moments ;  but.  some 
friends  coming  in,  the  matter  passed  out  of  my 
mind. 

"The  next  day,  while  walking  in  the  street,  I 
was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  circumstance;  and 
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the  disagreeable  sensation  produced  by  it  re- 
turned. I  determined  to  go  home,  and  place  my- 
self in  the  same  position;  and,  if  the  same  effect 
was  produced,  I  would  make  up  my  mind  that  it 
was  the  natural  result  of  some  principle  of  re- 
fraction or  optics  which  I  did  not  understand, 
and  dismiss  it.  I  tried  the  experiment  with  a 
like  result ;  and,  as  I  said  to  myself,  accounting 
for  it  on  some  principle  unknown  to  me,  it  ceased 
to  trouble  me. 

"But,  some  time  ago,  I  tried  to  produce  the 
same  effect  Jicrc  by  arranging  a  glass  and  couch 
in  the  same  position,  without  effect.  jNIy  wife 
was  somewhat  worried  about  it.  She  thought  it 
was  a  sign  that  I  was  to  be  elected  to  a  second 
term  of  offtce,  and  that  the  paleness  of  one  of 
the  faces  was  an  omen  that  I  should  not  see  life 
through  the  second  term." 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination  ^Ir.  Lincoln 
was  fifty-two  years  of  age.  There  was  then  but 
little  doubt  that  he  would  be  elected.  Crowds 
flocked  to  pay  their  homage  to  one,  who,  as  Presi- 
dent, would  soon  have  so  immense  a  patronage 
at  his  disposal.  It  became  necessary  that  a  room 
should  be  set  apart  in  the  State  House  for  his 
receptions.  From  morning  till  night  he  was  busy. 
In  looking  over  a  book  which  his  friends  had 
prepared,  and  w^hich  contained  the  result  of  a 
careful  canvass  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  show- 
ing how  each  man  would  vote,  he  was  surprised 
and  greatly  grieved  to  find  that  most  of  the  min- 
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isters  were  against  him.  As  he  closed  the  book, 
he  said  sadly, — 

■'Here  are  twenty-three  ministers  of  different 
denominations,  and  all  of  them  are  against  me 
but  three.  ]\Ir.  Bateman,  I  am  not  a  Christian; 
God  knows,  I  would  be  one :  but  I  have  care- 
fully read  the  Bible,  and  I  do  not  so  understand 
this  book.  These  men  well  know  that  I  am  for 
freedom  in  the  Territories,  freedom  everywhere 
as  far  as  the  Constitution  and  laws  will  permit ; 
and  that  my  opponents  are  for  slaver}-.  They 
know  this ;  and  yet  with  this  book  in  their  hands, 
in  the  light  of  which  human  bondage  cannot  live 
a  moment,  they  are  going  to  vote  against  me.  I 
do  not  understand  this." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  added.  "Doesn't 
it  appear  strange  that  men  can  ignore  the  moral 
aspects  of  this  contest?  A  revelation  could  not 
make  it  plainer  to  me  that  slavery  or  the  govern- 
ment must  be  destroyed.  It  seems  as  if  God 
had  borne  with  this  slavery  until  the  very  teach- 
ers of  religion  have  come  to  defend  it  from  the 
Bible,  and  to  claim  for  it  a  divine  character  and 
sanction ;  and  now  the  cup  of  iniquity  is  full,  and 
the  vials  of  wrath  will  be  poured  out." 

The  election  day  came.  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  received 
a  hundred  and  eighty  electoral  votes ;  ]\Ir.  Doug- 
las, twelve ;  Mr.  Breckenridge,  seventy-two ;  'Sir. 
Bell,  thirty-nine.  The  result  of  the  election  was 
known  early  in  November.  Nearly  four  months 
would  transpire  before  the  4th  of  March.  1861, 
when  he  was  to  enter  upon  his  term  of  office. 
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The  spirit  manifested  by  the  slaveholders  on 
this  occasion  is  fairly  developed  in  the  following 
article  contained  in  "The  Richmond  Examiner" 
of  April  23,  1861  :— 

"The  capture  of  Washington  City  is  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  Virginia  and  jMaryland,  if 
Virginia  will  only  make  the  ertort  by  her  con- 
stituted authorities ;  nor  is  there  a  single  moment 
to  lose.  The  entire  population  pant  for  the  onset. 
There  never  was  half  the  unanimity  among  the 
people,  nor  a  tithe  of  the  zeal  upon  any  subject, 
that  is  now  manifested  to  take  Washington,  and 
drive  from  it  every  black  Republican  who  is  a 
dweller  there. 

"From  the  mountain-tops  and  valleys  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  there  is  one  wild  shout  of 
fierce  resolve  to  capture  Washington  City  at  all 
and  every  human  hazard.  That  filthy  cage  of  un- 
clean birds  must  and  will  assuredly  be  purified  by 
fire.  The  people  are  determined  upon  it,  and 
are  clamorous  for  a  leader  to  conduct  them  to 
the  onslaught.  The  leader  will  assuredly  arise ;  ay, 
and  that  right  speedily, 

'Tt  is  not  to  be  endured  that  this  flight  of  abol- 
ition harpies  shall  come  down  from  the  black 
North  for  their  roosts  in  the  heart  of  the  South, 
to  defile  and  brutalize  the  land.  They  come  as 
our  enemies.  They  act  as  our  most  deadly  foes. 
They  promise  us  bloodshed  and  fire;  and  that  is 
the  only  promise  they  have  ever  redeemed.  The 
fanatical  yell  for  the  immediate  subjugation  of 
the    whole    South    is    going   up   hourly    from    the 
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united  voices  of  all  the  North;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  their  work  sure,  they  have  de- 
termined to  hold  Washington  City  as  the  point 
whence  to  carry  on  their  brutal  warfare. 

"Our  people  can  take  it;  they  zcill  take  it;  and 
Scott  the  archtraitor,  and  Lincoln  the  beast,  com- 
bined, cannot  prevent  it.  The  just  indignation 
of  an  outraged  and  deeply-injured  people  will 
teach  the  Illinois  ape  to  repeat  his  race,  and  re- 
trace his  journey  across  the  border  of  the  free 
negro  States  still  more  rapidly  than  he  came ;  and 
Scott  the  traitor  wnll  be  given  the  opportunity 
at  the  same  time  to  try  the  difference  between 
'Scott's  Tactics'  and  the  'Shanghae  Drill"  for 
quick  movements. 

"Great  cleansing  and  purification  are  needed, 
and  will  be  given  to  that  festering  sink  of  in- 
iquity, that  wallow  of  Lincoln  and  Scott, — the 
desecrated  cit}-  of  Washington ;  and  many  indeed 
will  be  the  carcasses  of  dogs  and  caitiffs  that 
will  blacken  the  air  upon  the  gallows  before  the 
great  work  is  accomplished.     So  let  it  be  !"' 

One  naturally  pauses  to  inquire  the  cause  of  all 
this  wrath ;  and  no  one  can  refrain  from  being 
amused  to  find  that  it  was  simply  that  a  majority 
of  the  nation  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  Territories,  and  that  that  ma- 
jorit}^  had  constitutionally  elected  as  President 
one  of  the  best  and  most  eminent  men  in  the 
nation,  who  was  pledged  to  oppose,  so  far  as  he 
constitutionally  could,  slavery  extension.  Again 
and  again  Mr.  Lincoln  had  declared,  and  so  had 
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the  party  which  elected  him,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  ;  that 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  left  that 
question  with  each  State ;  and  that  he  had  no 
power  to  touch  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
States,  except  as  a  war-measure,  in  the  case  of 
war,  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin. 

On  Mr.  Lincoln's  journey  to  Washington  he 
made  numerous  addresses  to  the  multitudes  who 
thronged  to  greet  him.  At  Cincinnati  a  large 
number  of  Kentuckians  were  present.  He  said 
to  them  in  a  playful  way, — 

"You  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do 
with  you.  I  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  I  am  author- 
ized to  speak.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near 
as  we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison  treated  you.  We  mean  to  leave  you 
alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  in- 
stitutions ;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise 
of  the  Constitution ;  in  a  word,  coming  back  to 
the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you,  as  far  as 
degenerate  men  (if  we  have  degenerated)  may, 
according  to  the  examples  of  those  noble  fathers, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  We  mean 
to  remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we ;  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  us  other  than  the 
difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recog- 
nize and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as 
good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  people,  or 
as  good  as  we  claim  to  have ;  and  treat  you  ac- 
cordingly." 

At  Buffalo  he  said,   "Your  worthy  mayor  has 
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thought  fit  to  express  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  relieve  the  country  from  the  present,  or,  I 
should  say,  the  threatened  difficulties.  I  am  sure 
that  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the  work.  For  the 
ability  to  perform  it,  I  trust  in  that  Supreme 
Being  who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored  land. 
Without  that  assistance  I  shall  surely  fail ;  with 
it,  I  cannot  fail." 

At  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
following  noble  sentiments :  "I  have  often  in- 
quired of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it 
was  that  kept  this  confederacy  so  long  together. 
It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  mother-land,  but  that  sen- 
timent in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but,  I  hope,  to  the  world  for  all  future  time. 
It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time 
the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men.  This  was  a  sentiment  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Indepedence.  Now,  my  friends, 
can  this  country  be  saved  on  this  basis?  If  it 
can,  I  shall  consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest 
men  in  this  world  if  I  can  help  save  it;  if  it  can- 
not be  saved  on  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly 
awful.  But  if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  with- 
out giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I 
would  rather  be  assassinated  upon  this  spot  than 
surrender  it.  Now,  in  m}-  view  of  the  present  as- 
pect of  affairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  war. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it.     I  am  not  in  favor 
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of  such  a  course ;  and  I  may  say  in  advance, 
that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  be  forced 
upon  the  government,  and  then  it  will  be  com- 
pelled to  act  in  self-defense." 

x\t  Harrisburg,  where  there  was  a  large  mili- 
•tary  display,  he  remarked,  "While  I  am  exceed- 
ingly gratified  to  see  the  manifestation  in  3-our 
streets  of  the  military  force  here,  and  exceedingly 
gratified  at  your  promise  here  to  use  that  force 
upon  a  proper  emergency,  I  desire  to  repeat,  to 
preclude  any  possible  misconstruction,  that  I  do 
most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  use 
for  them ;  that  it  will  never  become  their  duty 
to  shed  blood,  and  most  especially  never  to  shed 
fraternal  blood.  I  promise,  that  so  far  as  I  may 
have  wisdom  to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result 
shall  in  any  wase  be  brought  about,  it  shall  be 
through  no  fault  of  mine." 

In  South  Carolina,  four  days  after  the  election, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  calling 
out  ten  thousand  volunteers,  her  two  senators  m 
Congress  resigned  their  seats,  and  a  convention 
was  called  to  pass  an  act  of  secession.  The  rebels 
"had  made  their  preparations  for  vigorous  action. 
They  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Mr.  Buchanan, 
and  their  object  was  to  get  their  strength  con- 
solidated before  ^Ir.  Lincoln  should  come  into 
power. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1860,  Fort  Moultrie 
and  Castile  Pinckney  were  seized,  and  the  revenue- 
cutter  William  Aikin  taken  possession  of  at 
Charleston.      Three    days    after    the    arsenal    was 
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seized.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1861,  Fort  Macon 
in  North  Carolina,  and  the  arsenal  at  Fayette- 
ville,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  On  the 
3d  an  armed  mob  from  Georgia  took  possession 
of  Forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson,  and  the  arsenal 
at  Savannah.  The  next  day,  the  4th,  Fort  Mor- 
gan and  the  arsenal  at  Mobile  were  seized  by  a 
band  of  Alabamians.  On  the  8th  Forts  Johnson 
and  Caswell,  at  Smithville,  N.  C,  were  captured 
without  a  struggle  by  the  rebels.  The  next  day, 
the  9th,  The  Star  of  the  West,  an  unarmed  steam- 
er bearing  supplies  to  the  garrison  in  Fort  Sum- 
ter, was  lired  upon  by  a  rebel- battery  and  driven 
back.  On  the  12th  Fort  M'Rae,  Fort  Barrancas, 
and  the  navy-yard  at  Pensacola,  in  Florida,  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  rebels.  The  day  be- 
fore armed  gangs  in  Louisiana  seized  Forts  Pike, 
St.  Philip,  and  Jackson,  and  the  arsenal  at  Baton 
Rouge. 

These  United  States  forts  had  cost  the  national 
government  $5,947,000,  were  pierced  for  1,091 
guns,  and  adapted  for  a  war  garrison  of  5,430 
men.  Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  lift  a  linger  to  arrest 
or  to  resent  these  outrages. 

On  the  17th  of  December  the  convention  in 
South  Carolina  declared  the  Union  dissolved, 
and  that  South  Carolina  was  a  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  State.  This  act  was  speedily 
imitated  by  several  other  slave  States.  The 
rapidly-recurring  scenes  of  these  days  of  dark- 
ness and  gloom  we  have  not  space  here  to  de- 
scribe.     The    air    was    filled    with    rumors    that 
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President  Lincoln  was  to  be  assissinated  on  his 
journey  to  Washmgton.  In  taking  leave  of  his 
friends  at  the  depot  in  Springfield,  he  said,  in  a 
speech  full  of  tenderness  and  pathos, — 

"M}^  friends,  no  one  not  in  my  position  can 
appreciate  the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  I 
know  not  how  soon  I  shall  see  you  again.  A 
duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is  perhaps  greater 
man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never 
would  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all  times  re- 
lied. I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the 
same  divine  aid  which  sustained  him.  In  the 
same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for 
support,  and  I  hope  that  my  friends  will  all  pray 
that  I  may  receive  that  divine  assistance,  without 
which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with  which  success 
is  certain.  Again  I  bid  vou  all  an  affectionate  fare- 
well." 

In  every  city  through  which  he  passed  he  w^as 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  perhaps  never  before 
equaled  in  the  United  States.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  the  secessionists  were  seeking  his 
life.  At  one  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw 
the  train  off  the  track.  At  Cincinnati  a  hand- 
grenade  was  found  concealed  upon  the  train.  A 
gang  in  Baltimore  had  arranged,  upon  his  ar- 
rival, to  "get  lip  a  row,"  and,  in  the  confusion, 
to  make  sure  of  his  death  with  revolvers  and 
hand-grenades.  A  detective  unraveled  the  plot. 
A  secret  and  special  train  was  provided  to  take 
him   from    Harrisburg,  through   Baltimore,  at  an 
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unexpected  hour  of  the  night.  The  train  started 
at  half-past  ten,  and,  to  prevent  any  possible  com- 
munication on  the  part  of  the  secessionists  with 
their  confederate  gang  in  Baltimore,  as  soon  as 
the  train  had  started  the  telegraph  wires  were 
cut. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  sleeping-car  and  passed  di- 
rectly through  Baltimore  to  Washington,  where 
he  arrived  at  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
His  safe  arrival  was  immediately  telegraphed 
over  the  country.  Great  anxiety  was  felt  in  ref- 
erence to  the  inauguration-day.  Washington  was 
full  of  traitors.  Slavery  had  so  debauched  the 
conscience  in  the  slaveholding  States,  that  the 
assassination  of  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in 
slavery  was  scarce  deemed  a  crime. 

The  week  of  the  inauguration  was  one  of  the 
greatest  peril  and  anxiety  the  nation  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. The  air  was  tilled  with  rumors  of 
conspiracies.  It  was  well  known  that  there  were 
thousands  of  desperate  men  resolved  by  tumult 
and  murder  to  prevent  the  inauguration,  and 
then  to  seize  the  capital.  2\Iultitudes  of  strange- 
looking  men  thronged  the  streets  of  Washington, 
armed  with  bowie-knives  and  revolvers. 

The  morning  of  the  4th  of  ^larch  dawned 
serene  and  beautiful.  Even  at  an  early  hour 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  presented  such  a  mass  of 
human  beings  as  had  never  crowded  it  before. 
At  nine  o'clock,  the  procession  moved  from  the 
White  House.  It  was  very  imposing.  A  tri- 
umphal    car,     magnificently     draped,     emblematic 
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of  the  Constitution,  bore  thirty-four  very  beauti- 
ful young  girls,  picturesquely  dressed,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  States;  none  being  rec- 
ognized as  having  seceded. 

Mr.  Buchanan  and  j\lr.  Lincoln  rode  side  in- 
side in  the  same  carriage.  They  ascended  the 
long  flight  of  steps  of  the  Capitol  arm-in-arm. 
It  was  observed  that  Mr.  Buchanan  looked  pale 
and  anxious,  and  that  he  was  nervously  excited. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  face  was  slightly  flushed,  his  lips 
compressed ;  and  his  countenance  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  great  firmness  and  seriousness.  Gen- 
eral Scott,  in  his  Autobiography,  says, — 

"The  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln  was 
perhaps  the  most  critical  and  hazardous  event 
with  which  I  have  ever  been  connected.  In  the 
preceding  two  months  I  had  received  more  than 
fifty  letters,  many  from  points  distant  from  each 
other,  some  earnestly  dissuading  me  from  being 
present  at  the  event,  and  others  distinctly  threat- 
ening assassination  if  I  dared  to  protect  the 
reremony  by  military  force." 

But  for  the  formidable  military  display,  there 
would  unquestionably  have  been  tumult  and  as- 
sassination. General  Scott  called  out  the  Wash- 
ington Volunteers;  brought  from  a  distance  two 
batteries  of  horse-artillery,  with  detachments  of 
cavalry  and  infantr}-,  all  regulars.  The  volun- 
teers escorted  the  President,  while  the  regulars 
flanked  the  movement,  marching  in  parallel 
streets.  A  fine  company  of  sappers  and  miners 
led    the    advance.      It    was    under    this    imposing 
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array  of  cannon  and  bayonets  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  legally-chosen  President  of  the 
United  States  to  his  inauguration. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  stand  upon  the  platform 
of  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol.  Thirty 
thousand  persons  stood  before  him.  There  were 
many  sharpshooters,  who,  from  the  distance  of 
nearly  a. mile,  could  throw  a  bullet  into  his  heart. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  nation 
trembled.  Mr.  Lincoln  unrolled  a  manuscript, 
and  in  a  clear  voice,  which  seemed  to  penetrate 
with  its  distinct  articulation  the  remotest  ear, 
read  his  inaugural.  We  have  not  space  for  the 
whole  of  this  noble  document. 

"Apprehension,"'  said  he,  "seems  to  exist  among 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  that,  by  the 
accession  of  a  Republican  administration,  their 
property  and  their  peace  and  personal  security 
are  to  be  endangered.  There  has  never  been  any 
reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension.  Indeed, 
the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all 
the  while  existed,  and  been  open  to  their  inspec- 
tion. It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published 
speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do 
but  quote  from  one  of  those  speeches,  when  I  de- 
clare that  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  law- 
ful right  to  do  so ;  and  I  have  no  inclination  to 
do  so.  Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me  did 
so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made  this 
and    made    many    similar    declarations,    and    had 
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never  recanted  them ;  and,  more  than  this,  they 
placed  in  the  platform,  for  my  acceptance,  and 
as  a  law  to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and 
emphatic  resolution  which  1  now  read: — 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domes- 
tic institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment 
exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power 
on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  po- 
litical fabric  depend ;  and  we  denounce  the  law- 
less invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pre- 
text, as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes.' 

'T  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in  do- 
ing so,  I  onK'  press  upon  the  public  attention  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  sus- 
ceptible, that  the  property,  peace,  and  security 
of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any  wise  endangered 
by  the  now  incoming  administration. 

"T  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  con- 
sistently with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can 
be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States, 
when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  cause,  as 
cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another. 

"A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore 
only  menaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted.  I 
hold,  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  universal  law 
and  of  the  Constitution,  the  union  of  these  States 
is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  ex- 
pressed, in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national 
governments.    It  is  safe  to  assert,  that  no  govern- 
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ment  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic 
law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  exe- 
cute all  the  express  provisions  of  our  national 
Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever ; 
it  being  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  by  some 
action  not  provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

"Again  :  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  govern- 
ment proper,  but  an  association  of  States  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract  mereh-,  can  it,  as  a  contract, 
be  peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties 
who  made  it?  One  party  to  a  contract  may  vio- 
late it, — break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does  it  not 
require  all  to  lawfully  rescind  it?  Descending 
from  these  general  principles,  we  find  the  propo- 
sition, that,  in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union  is 
perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Union 
itself. 

"The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  articles  of 
association,  in  1774.  It  was  matured  and  con- 
tinued in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
1776.  It  was  further  matured,  and  the  faith  of 
all  the  then  thirteen  States  expressly  plighted 
and  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the 
articles  of  the  confederation,  in  1778;  and  finally, 
in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining 
and  establishing  the  Constitution  was  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union.  But,  if  the  destruction  of 
the  Union  by  one  or  by  a  part  only  of  the  States 
be  lawfully  possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect 
than  before ;  the  Constitution  having  lost  the 
vital  element  of  perpetuity. 
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"It  follows  from  these  views,  that  no  State, 
upon  its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out 
of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to 
that  effect  are  legally  void  ;  and  that  acts  of  vio- 
lence within  any  State  or  States,  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary 
or  revolutionary,  according  to  circumstances. 

"I  therefore  consider,  that,  in  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  the  L^nion  is  unbroken ; 
and,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  I  shall  take  care, 
as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon 
me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  shall  be  faithfully 
executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this,  which  I 
deem  to  be  onlj^  a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  I  shall 
perfectly  perform  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  un- 
less my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people, 
shall  withhold  the  requisition,  or  in  some  authori- 
tative manner  direct  the  contrary. 

"I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace, 
but  only  as  the  declared  purpose  of  the  LInion, 
that  it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  maintain 
itself. 

"The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold, 
occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places  be- 
longing to  the  government,  and  collect  the  duties 
and  imposts ;  but,  beyond  what  may  be  necessary 
for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no 
using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  any- 
where. 

"All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  in- 
dividuals are  so  ]  lainly  assured  to  them  by  af- 
firmations   and    negations,    guaranties    and    pro- 
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hibitions,  in  the  Constitution,  that  controversies 
never  arise  concerning  them,  hut  no  organic  law 
can  ever  he  framed  with  a  provision  specihcally 
appHcahle  to  every  question  which  may  occur  in 
practical  administration.  No  foresight  can  antici- 
pate, nor  any  document  of  reasonahle  length 
contain,  express  provisions  for  all  possihle  ques- 
tions. Shall  fugitives  from  lahor  be  surrendered 
by  national,  or  by  state  authorities?  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  expressly  say.  Must  Congress 
protect  slavery  in  the  Territories?  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  expressly  say.  From  questions 
of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitutional  con- 
troversies, and  we  divide  upon  them  into  majori- 
ties and  minorities. 

*Tf  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority 
must,  or  the  government  must  cease.  There  is 
no  alternative  for  continuing  the  government  but 
acquiescence  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a 
minority  in  such  a  case  will  secede  rather  than 
acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent,  which,  in  turn, 
will  ruin  and  divide  them ;  for  a  minority  of  their 
own  will  secede  from  them  whenever  a  majority 
refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  a  minority:  for 
instance,  why  not  any  portion  of  a  new  confeder- 
acy, a  year  or  two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again, 
precisely  as  portions  of  the  present  Union  now 
claim  to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  dis- 
union sentiments  are  now  being  educated  to  the 
exact  temper  of  doing  this.  Is  there  such  perfect 
identity  of  interests  among  the  states  to  com- 
pose a  new  L^nion  as  to  produce  harmony  only, 
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and  prevent  secession?  Plainly  the  central  idea 
of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

''One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is 
right,  and  ought  to  be  extended;  while  the  other 
believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended. 
And  this  is  the  only  substantial  dispute.  Physi- 
cally speaking,  we  cannot  separate;  we  cannot 
remove  our  respective  sections  from  each  other, 
nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A 
husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of 
the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ; 
but  the  different  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do 
this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and 
intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  con- 
tinue betvv-een  them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make 
that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satis- 
factory after  separation  than  before?  Can  aliens 
make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws? 
Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between 
aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose 
you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always ;  and 
when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain 
on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  ques- 
tions as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again  upon 
you. 

"This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to 
the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  thev  shall 
grow  weary  of  the  existing  government,  they  can 
exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  amending, 
or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or  over- 
throw it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are   desirous 
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of  having  the  national  Constitution  amended. 
While  I  make  no  recommendation  of  amendment, 
I  fully  recognize  the  full  authority  of  the  people 
over  the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in  either 
of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instrument  itself ; 
and  I  should,  under  existing  circumstances,  favor 
rather  than  oppose  a  fair  opportunity  being  af- 
forded the  people  to  act  upon  it. 

"My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and 
well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable 
can  be  lost  by  taking  time. 

"If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in 
hot  haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never  take 
deliberately,  that  object  wdll  be  frustrated  by  tak- 
ing time:  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated 
by  it. 

"Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still  have 
the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sen- 
sitive point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under 
it ;  wdiile  the  new  administration  will  have  no 
immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either. 

"If  it  vcere  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatis- 
fied hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is 
still  no  single  reason  for  precipitate  action.  In- 
telligence, patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  re- 
liance on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this 
favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in 
the  best  way,   all  our  present  difficulties. 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-country- 
men, and  not  in  niine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.    The  government  will  not  assail  you. 

"You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  vour- 
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selves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  regis- 
tered in  heaven  to  destroy  the  government ;  while 
I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  'preserve, 
protect,   and   defend'   it. 

"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  pas  - 
sion  ma}-  have  strained,  it  must  not  break,  our 
bonds  of  affection. 

"The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battleheld  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  bet- 
ter angels  of  our  nature." 

At  the  close  of  this  solemn  and  imposing  scene, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  escorted  back  to  the  White 
House,  where  Air.  Buchanan  took  leave  of  him. 
He  was  asked  if  he  felt  alarmed  at  any  time 
while  reading  his  address.  His  reply  was,  that 
he  had  often  experienced  greater  fear  in  speak- 
ing to  a  dozen  Western  men  on  the  subject  of 
temperance. 

And  now  commenced  his  life  of  care  and  toil 
and  sorrow,  to  terminate  in  a  bloody  death.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  conciliatory  words  had  no  softening 
influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  secessionists. 
They  knew  that  it  was  only  by  violence  and  revo- 
lution that  they  could  so  strengthen  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  as  to  make  it  permanent  upon 
this  continent ;  and  they  still  believed  that  the 
North  would  yield  to  their  demands,  rather  than 
appeal  to  the  dreadful  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
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"The  Yankees/'  said  one  of  their  speakers,  "are 
a  cowardly  race,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  to  hold 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  and  to  drink  every 
drop  of  blood  that  will  be  shed." 

The  demon  of  rebellion  was  unappeased.  Trea- 
soon  was  everywhere.  Openly  avowed  traitors  to 
the  Union  were  in  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. No  step  could  be  taken,  and  there 
could  be  no  deliberation,  which  was  not  imme- 
diately reported  to  the  rebels.  Seven  States  were 
now  in  revolt.  There  were  seven  other  slave 
States,  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the  se- 
cessionists should  secure  in  order  to  have  any 
chance  of  success.  On  the  12th  of  April  the 
rebels  in  Charleston  opened  lire  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter.    This  introduced  the  war. 

The  rebels  were  so  infatuated  as  to  anticipate 
an  easy  victory.  They  had  already  inaugurated 
their  government  at  Montgomery.  Elated  with 
the  news  of  the  bombardment  and  capture  of 
Fort  Sumter,  :Mr.  Walker,  the  rebel  Secretary 
of  War,  addressing  the  shouting  throng,   said, — 

"No  man  can  tell  where  this  war,  commenced 
this  day,  will  end;  but  I  will  prophesy  that  the 
flag  which  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here  will  float 
over  the  dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at  Washington 
before  the  1st  of  May.  Let  them  try  Southern 
chivalry,  and  test  the  extent  of  Southern  re- 
sources, and  it  mav  float  eventuallv  over  Faneuil 
Hall  itself." 

With  wonderful  unanimity,  the  North  rallied 
around    the    imperiled    flag    of   the    nation.      The 
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rebels  crushed  out  all  opposition  to  secession 
within  their  borders,  and  forced  every  available 
man  into  the  ranks.  Mr.  Lincoln,  three  days  after 
the  capture  of  Sumter,  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing for  seventy-live  thousand  troops  to  defend  the 
national  capital,  which  the  rebels  threatened  to 
seize :  and  soon  after  he  declared  the  ports  in  the 
rebellious   States  under  blockade. 

In  an  evil  hour  Virginia  joined  the  rebels.  Ter- 
rible was  her  punishment.  Mr.  Douglas  nobly 
came  forward,  and  gave  all  of  his  strong  influ- 
ence to  Mr.  Lincoln.  As  he  read  the  President's 
proclamation  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  he  said, — 

"Mr.  President,  I  cordially  concur  in  every 
word  of  that  document,  except  that,  in  the  call 
for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  I  would  make  it 
two  hundred  thousand.  You  do  not  know  the 
dishonest  purposes  of  those  men  as  well  as  I  do." 

"On  the  1st  of  May  Senator  Douglas  addressed 
an  immense  gathering  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Ten  thousand  persons  thronged  the  Wigwam. 
The  eloquent  senator  spoke  in  strains  which 
thrilled  the  heart  of  the  nation.  "I  beg  you  to 
believe,"  said  he,  "that  I  will  not  do  you  or  my- 
self the  injustice  to  think  that  this  magnificent 
ovation  is  personal  to  myself.  I  rejoice  to  know 
that  it  expresses  your  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Union,  and  the  flag  of  our  country.  I 
will  not  conceal  my  gratification  at  the  incontro- 
vertible test  this  vast  audience  presents, — that 
whatever  political   differences   or  party   questions 
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may  have  divided  us,  yet  you  all  had  a  convic- 
tion, that,  when  the  country  should  be  in  danger, 
my  loyalty  could  be  relied  on.  That  the  present 
danger  is  imminent,  no  man  can  conceal.  If 
war  must  come,  if  the  bayonet  must  be  used  to 
maintain  the  Constitution.  I  say  before  God.  my 
conscience  is  clean.  I  have  struggled  long  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  have  not 
tendered  those  States  what  was  their  right,  but 
I  have  gone  to  the  very  extreme  of  magnanimity. 

"The  return  we  receive  is  war,  armies  marched 
upon  our  capital,  obstruction  and  danger  to  our 
navigation,  letters  of  marque  to  invite  pirates  to 
prey  upon  our  commerce,  and  a  concerted  move- 
ment to  blot  out  the  United  States  of  America 
from  the  map  of  the  globe.  The  question  is.  'Are 
we  to  maintain  the  country  of  our  fathers,  or 
allow  it  to  be  stricken  dov.-n  by  those,  who,  when 
they  can  no  longer  govern,  threaten  to  destroy  ?' 

"What  cause,  what  excuse,  do  disunionists  give 
us  for  breaking  up  the  best  government  on  which 
the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shed  its  rays  ?  They  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  presidential 
election.  Did  they  never  get  beaten  before?  Are 
we  to  resort  to  the  sword  when  we  get  beaten  at 
the  ballot-box?  I  understand  it  that  the  voice 
of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  mode  appointed  by 
the  Constitution,  must  command  the  obedience  of 
every  citizen.  They  assume,  on  the  election  of  a 
particular  candidate,  that  their  rights  are  not 
safe  in  the  Union.  What  evidence  do  they  pre- 
sent of  this?     I   defy  any  man  to   show  any  act 
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on  which  it  is  based.  What  act  has  been  omitted 
to  be  done?  I  appeal  to  these  assembled  thou- 
sands, that,  so  far  as  the  constitutional  rights  of 
slaveholders  are  concerned,  nothing  has  been 
done,  and  nothing  omitted,  of  which  they  can 
complain. 

"There  has  never  been  a  time,  from  the  day 
that  Washington  was  inaugurated  first  President 
of  these  L'nited  States,  when  the  rights  of  the 
Southern  States  stood  firmer  under  the  laws  of 
the  land  than  they  do  now ;  there  never  was  a 
time  when  they  had  not  as  good  cause  for  dis- 
union as  they  have  today.  What  good  cause  have 
they  now.  which  has  not  existed  under  every 
administration  ? 

*Tf  they  say  the  territorial  question,  now,  for 
the  first  time,  there  is  no  act  of  Congress  prohib- 
iting slavery  anywhere.  If  it  be  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  the  only  complaints  I  have  heard 
have  been  of  the  too  vigorous  and  faithful  ful- 
fillment of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  Then  what 
reason  have  they?  The  slavery  question  is  d.< 
mere  excuse.  The  election  of  Lincoln  is  a  mere 
pretext.  The  present  secession  movement  is  the 
result  of  an  enormous  conspiracy  formed  more 
than  a  3-ear  since,  formed  by  leaders  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy  more  than  twelve  months 
ago. 

"But  this  is  no  time  for  the  detail  of  causes. 
The  conspiracy  is  now  known.  Armies  have  been 
raised,  war  is  levied,  to  accomplish  it.  There  are 
only  two  sides  to  the  question.     Every  man  must 
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be  for  the  United  States  or  against  it.  There 
can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war,  only  patriots  or 
traitors/' 

We  have  no  space  here  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  war  which  ensued,  which  cost  half  a 
million  lives,  and  an  expenditure  of  treasure  and 
a  destruction  of  property  which  cannot  be  com- 
puted. On  the  6th  of  March,  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln 
recommended  that  the  United  States  should  co- 
operate with  any  State  "which  may  gradually 
adopt  abolishment  of  slavery,  by  giving  to  such 
State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  at  its  discretion 
to  compensate  for  inconvenience,  public  and  pri- 
vate, produced  by  such  changes  of  system." 

The  rebels  were  continually  cheered  by  the 
hope  that  all  the  border  States  would  join  them. 
Mr.  Lincoln  invited  the  representatives  of  those 
States  to  a  conference  with  him,  in  which  he 
said  to  them,  urging  them  to  accept  emancipation 
with  compensation, — 

"Let  the  States  which  are  in  rebellion  see 
definitely  and  certainly,  that  in  no  event  will  the 
States  you  represent  ever  join  their  proposed 
confederacy,  and  they  cannot  much  longer  main- 
tain the  contest.  Can  you,  for  your  States,  do 
better  than  take  the  course  I  urge?  The  inci- 
dents of  war  cannot  be  avoided.  If  the  war 
continue  long  the  institution  in  your  States  will 
be  extinguished  by  mere  friction  and  abrasipn. 
It  will  be  gone,  and  you  will  have  nothing 
valuable  in  lieu  of  it.  Much  of  its  value  is  gone 
already.      How    much    better    for    you    and    your 
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people  to  take  the  step  which  at  once  shortens 
the  war,  and  secures  substantial  compensation 
for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any 
other  event !  How  much  better  thus  to  save  the 
money,  which  else  we  sink  forever  in  the  war!" 

The  border-state  men  were  blind  and  obdurate. 
Two  acts,  by  ^Nlr.  Lincoln's  recommendation,  were 
soon  passed  by  Congress.  One  confiscated  the 
slaves  of  masters  who  were  in  open  rebellion  ;  the 
other  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

He  was  urged  to  issue  a  proclamation  of 
emancipation  before,  in  his  judgment,  the  coun- 
try was  prepared  for  it.  He  replied,  "I  do  not 
want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world 
will  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the 
Pope's  bull  against  the  comet." 

At  length  he  judged  that  the  hour  for  decisive 
action  had  come,  and  on  Monday,  September  22, 
1862,  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  issued  his  renowned  proclama- 
tion, declaring  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863, 
all  the  slaves  in  States  then  continuing  in  rebel- 
lion should  be  free. 

In  cabinet  meeting  he  said  to  Mr.  Chase,  "I 
made  a  solemn  vow  before  God.  that  if  General 
Lee  should  be  driven  back  from  Pennsylvania  I 
would  crown  the  result  by  the  declaration  of  free- 
dom to  the  slaves." 

The  excitement  which  this  proclamation  created 
was  intense,  many  applauding,  many  condemning. 
In  a  brief  address  which  he  soon  made  he  said, 
"What  I  did,  I  did  after  a  verv  full  deliberation, 
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and  under  a  heavy  and  solemn  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. I  can  only  trust  in  God  that  I  have  made 
no  mistake."  Two  years  after  he  was  enabled 
to  say,  "As  afifairs  have  turned,  it  is  the  central 
act  of  my  administration,  and  the  great  event  of 
the  nineteenth  century.'' 

President  Lincoln  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  drafting  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Cabinet  respecting  it : — 

"It  had  got  to  be  midsummer,  1862.  Things  had 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  I  felt  that  we 
had  reached  the  end  of  our  rope  on  the  plan  of 
operations  we  had  been  pursuing,  that  we  had 
about  played  our  last  card,  and  must  change  our 
tactics  or  lose  the  game.  I  now  determined  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  emancipation  policy,  and,  with- 
out consultation  with  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
Cabinet,  I  prepared  the  original  draft  of  the  proc- 
lamation, and,  after  much  anxious  thought,  called 
a  cabinet  meeting  upon  the  subject.  This  was 
the  last  of  Julv,  or  the  first  part  of  the  month 
of  August,  1862. 

"This  cabinet  meeting  took  place,  I  think,  upon 
a  Saturday.  All  were  present  except  ^Nlr.  Blair, 
the  Postmaster-General,  who  was  absent  at  the 
opening  of  the  discussion,  but  came  in  subse- 
quently. I  said  to  the  Cabinet  that  I  had  re- 
solved upon  this  step,  and  had  not  called  them 
together  to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  lay  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  proclamation  before  them,  sug- 
gestions as  to  which  would  be  in  order  after  they 
had  heard  it  read. 
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"Various  suggestions  were  offered.  Secretary 
Cliase  wished  the  language  stronger  in  reference 
to  the  arming  of  the  blacks.  Mr.  Blair,  aft  r  he 
came  in,  deprecated  the  policy,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  cost  the  administration  the  fall 
elections.  Nothing,  however,  was  offered  that  I 
had  not  already  fully  anticipated,  and  settled  in 
my  own  mind,  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.  He 
said  in  substance, — 

"  'Mr.  President,  I  approve  of  the  proclama- 
tion ;  but  I  question  the  expediency  of  its  issue 
at  this  juncture.  The  depression  of  the  public 
mind,  consequent  upon  our  repeated  reverses,  is 
so  great,  that  I  fear  the  effect  of  so  important  a 
step.  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  last  measure  of  an 
exhausted  government, — a  cry  for  help ;  the  gov- 
ernment stretching  forth  her  hands  to  Ethiopia, 
instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching  forth  her  hands 
to  the  government.' 

"His  idea  was,"  said  Lincoln,  "that  it  would  be 
considered  our  last  shriek  on  the  retreat.  'Now,' 
continued  Mr.  Seward,  'while  I  approve  the  meas- 
ure, I  suggest,  sir,  that  you  postpone  its  issue 
until  you  can  give  it  to  the  country  supported 
by  military  success,  instead  of  issuing  it,  as  would 
be  the  case  now,  upon  the  greatest  disasters  of 
the  war.' 

"This  wisdom  of  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  struck  me  with  great  force.  It  was  an 
aspect  of  the  case,  that,  in  all  my  thought  upon 
the  subject,  I  had  entirely  overlooked.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  I  put  the  draft  of  the  proclamation 
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aside,  waiting  for  a  victor\'.  From  time  to  time, 
I  added  or  changed  a  line,  touching  it  up  here 
and  there,  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of 
events.  Well,  the  next  news  we  had  was  of 
Pope's  disaster  at  Bull  Run.  Things  looked 
darker  than  ever.  Finally  came  the  week  of  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  I  determined  to  wait  no 
longer.  The  news  came,  I  think,  on  Wednesday, 
that  the  advantage  was  on  our  side.  I  was  then 
staying  at  the  Scliiers'  Home,  three  miles  out  of 
Washington.  Here  I  finished  writing  the  second 
draft  of  the  preliminary  proclamation ;  came  up 
on  Saturday ;  called  the  Cabinet  together  to  hear 
it;  and  it  was  published  the  following  jMonday." 

At  this  final  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  September,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  read  the  words. 
"And  the  executive  government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority 
thereof,  will  recognize  the  freedom  of  such  per- 
sons," Mr.  Seward  interrupted  him,  saying, — 

"I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  you  should  insert 
after  the  word  recognize,  m  that  sentence,  the 
words  and  maintain." 

The  President  replied,  that  he  had  already 
considered  the  import  of  that  expression  in  that 
he  had  refrained  from  inserting  it,  as  he  did  not 
like  to  promise  that  which  he  was  not  sure  that 
he  could  perform.  "But  Mr.  Seward,"  said  the 
President,  "insisted ;  and  the  words  went  in." 
It  so  happened  that  there  were  just  one  hundred 
days  between  the  preliminary  proclamation  which 
was  issued   on  the  22d   of  September,    1852,   and 
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the    hnal    proclamation    which    consummated    the 
act  of  emancipation. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  the  final  procla- 
mation was  issued.  In  his  preamble,  he  alluded  to 
his  previous  proclamation  of  promise,  and  then 
said,  "Now,  therefore,  I  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
in  me  invested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of 
actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebel- 
lion, do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose 
so  to  do.  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period 
of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  above 
mentioned,  order  and  designate  as  the  States,  and 
parts  of  States,  wherein  the  people  thereof  re- 
spectively are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the 
L^nited  States,  the  following;  to  wit." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  States  in  rebellion. 
"And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare,  that  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated 
States,  and  parts  of  States,  are,  and  henceforth 
shall  be,  free ;  and  that  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  said  persons." 

The  proclamation  is  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  :     "And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  be- 
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lieved  to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the 
Constittition,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gra- 
cious favor  of  Ahiiighy  God." 

Of  this  proclamation  "The  London  Spectator" 
says,  "We  cannot  read  it  without  a  renewed  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  noblest  political  document 
known  to  history,  and  should  have  for  the  na- 
tion, and  the  statesmen  he  left  behind  him,  some- 
thing of  a  sacred  and  almost  prophetic  character. 
Surely  none  was  ever  written  under  a  stronger 
sense  of  the  reality  of  God's  government ;  and 
certainly  none  written  in  a  period  of  passionate 
conflict  ever  so  completely  excluded  the  parti- 
ality of  victorious  faction,  and  breathed  so  pure 
a  strain  of  mingled  justice  and  mercy." 

The  country  abounded  with  spies  and  inform- 
ers ;  and,  as  another  measure  of  military  necessity, 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended.  The 
President  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  army,  urg- 
ing the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  rever- 
ence for  the  name  of  God.  Sunday  desecration 
and  profanity  are  ever  two  great  evils  in  an  army. 

At  one  time  twenty-four  deserters  were  sen- 
tenced by  court-martial  to  be  shot.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln refused  to  sign  the  warrants  for  their  ex- 
ecution. An  officer  said  to  him,  "Mr.  President, 
unless  these  men  are  made  an  example  of,  the 
army  itself  is  in  danger.  Mercy  to  the  few  is 
cruelty  to  the  many."  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "Mr. 
General,  there  are  already  too  many  weeping  wid- 
ows in  the  United  States.    Don't  ask  me  to  add  to 
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their  number,  for  I  will  not  do  it." 

A  petition  was  brought  to  him  to  pardon  a  man 
who  had  been  convicted  of  being  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade.  He  read  it  carefully,  and  then  said 
to  the  one  who  brought  the  petition, — 

"My  friend,  that  is  a  very  touching  appeal  to 
our  feelings.  You  know  my  weakness  is  to  be,  if 
possible,  too  easily  moved  by  appeals  to  mercy. 
If  this  man  were  guilty  of  the  foulest  murder 
that  the  arm  of  man  could  perpetrate,  I  could  for- 
give him  on  such  an  appeal ;  but  the  man  who 
could  go  to  Africa  and  rob  her  af  her  children 
and  sell  them  into  interminable  bondage,  with  no 
other  motive  than  that  which  is  furnished  by 
dollars  and  cents,  is  so  much  worse  than  the 
most  depraved  murderer,  that  he  can  never  re- 
ceive pardon  at  m}^  hands." 

A  lady,  the  wife  of  a  captured  rebel  officer, 
came  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  pleaded  tearfully  for 
the  release  of  her  husband.  In  her  plea,  gushing 
from  a  woman's  loving  heart,  she  urged  that  her 
husband  was  a  very  religious  man.  ]Mr.  Lincoln's 
feelings  were  so  moved  by  the  grief  of  the  wife, 
that  he  released  the  rebel.  He,  however,  re- 
marked,— 

"You  say  that  your  husband  is  a  religious  man. 
Tell  him  that  I  say  that  I  am  not  much  of  a 
judge  of  religion;  but  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
religion  that  sets  men  to  rebel  and  fight  against 
their  government  because,  as  they  think,  that  gov- 
ernment does  not  sufficiently  help  some  men  to 
eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces. 
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is  not  the  sort  of   religion   upon  which  men  can 
get  to  heaven." 

The  fearful  trials  of  his  office  developed  very 
rapidly  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  nature.  "I  have 
been  driven,"  he  said,  "many  times  to  my  knees, 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had  no- 
where else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom  and  that  of 
all  about  me  seemed  insufficient  for  that  day.  I 
should  be  the  most  presumptuous  blockhead  upon 
thiS'  footstool,  if  I  for  one  day  thought  that  I 
could  discharge  the  duties  which  have  come  upon 
me  since  I  came  into  this  place,  without  the  aid 
and  enlightenment  of  One  who  is  wiser  and 
stronger  than  all  others." 

]\Ir.  Carpenter,  a  distinguished  artist  who  spent 
six  months  almost  constantly  in  the  society  of  the 
President,  says  of  him, — 

"Absorbed  in  his  papers,  he  w^ould  become  un- 
conscious of  my  presence,  while  I  intently  studied 
every  line  and  shade  of  expression  in  that  fur- 
rowed face.  In  repose,  it  was  the  saddest  face 
I  ever  knew.  There  were  days  when  I  could 
scarcely  look  into  it  without  crying.  During  the 
first  week  of  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  he 
scarcely  slept  at  all.  Passing  through  the  main 
hall  of  the  domestic  apartment  on  one  of  those 
days,  I  met  him,  clad  in  a  long  morning  wrapper, 
pacing  back  and  forth  a  narrow  passage  leading 
to  one  of  the  windows,  his  hands  behind  him, 
great  black  rings  under  his  eyes,  his  head  bent 
forward  upon  his  breast, — altogether  such  a  pic- 
ture of  the  effects  of  sorrow,  care,  and  anxiety, 
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as  would  have  melted  the  hearts  of  the  worst  of 
his  adversaries.  With  a  sorrow  almost  divine, 
he,  too,  could  have  said  of  the  rebellious  States, 
'How  often  would  I  have  gathered  you  together 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not !' 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Colfax  says,  "Calling  upon  the 
President  one  morning  in  the  winter  of  1863,  I 
found  him  looking  more  than  usually  pale  and 
care-worn,  and  inquired  the  reason.  He  replied, 
that  with  the  bad  news  he  had  received  at  a  late 
hour  the  previous  night,  which  had  not  yet  been 
communicated  to  the  press,  he  had  not  closed  his 
eyes,  or  breakfasted ;  and,  with  an  expression  I 
shall  never  forget,  he  exclaimed,  'How  willingly 
w^ould  I  exchange  places  today  wnth  the  soldier 
w'ho  sleeps  on  the  ground  in  the  Arm}-  of  the  Po- 
tomac !' 

Mr.  Frederick  Douglas,  in  the  autumn  of  1864, 
visited  Washington ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  wishing  to 
converse  wnth  him  upon  some  points  on  which 
he  desired  the  opinion  and  advice  of  that  very 
remarkable  man,  sent  his  carriage  and  an  invita- 
tion to  Mr.  Douglas  to  "come  up  and  take  a  cup 
of  tea  with  him."  The  invitation  was  accepted. 
Probably  never  before  was  a  colored  man  an  hon- 
ored guest  in  the  White  House.  Mr.  Douglas 
subsequently  remarked,  "Mr.  Lincoln  is  one  of  the 
few  white  men  I  ever  passed  an  hour  wath,  who 
failed  to  remind  me  in  some  wa}^  before  the  in- 
terview terminated,  that  I  was  a  negro." 

The  following  is  from  a  correspondent  of  "The 
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Vork  Independent:"  "On  New  Year's  Da\,  1865, 
a  memorable  incident  occurred,  of  which  the  Hke 
was  never  before  seen  at  the  White  House.  1 
had  noticed  at  sundry  times,  during  the  summer, 
the  wild  fervor  and  strange  enthusiasm  which 
our  colored  friends  always  manifested  over  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  name,  with  them, 
seems  to  be  associated  with  that  of  his  namesake, 
the  father  of  the  faithful.  In  the  great  crowds 
which  gather  from  time  to  time  in  front  of  the 
\\'hite  House  in  honor  of  the  President,  none 
shout  so  loudly  or  so  wildly,  and  swing  their  hats 
with  such  utter  abandon,  while  their  eyes  are 
beaming  with  the  intensest  jo}',  as  do  these  simple 
minded  and  grateful  people.  I  have  often  laughed 
heartily  at  these  exhibitions. 

"But  the  scene  yesterday  excited  far  other  emo- 
tions. As  I  entered  the  door  of  the  President's 
house,  I  noticed  groups  of  colored  people  gath- 
ered here  and  there,  who  seemed  to  be  watching 
earnestly  the  inpouring  throng.  For  nearly  two 
hours  they  hung  around,  until  the  crowd  of  white 
visitors  began  sensibly  to  diminish.  Then  they 
summoned  courage,  and  began  timidly  to  approach 
the  door.  Some  of  them  were  richh'  and  gayly 
dressed,  some  were  in  tattered  garments,  and  oth- 
ers in  the  most  fanciful  and  grotesque  costumes. 
All  pressed  eagerly  forward.  When  they  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  President,  doubting  as 
to  their  reception,  the  feelings  of  the  poor  creat- 
ures overcame  them ;  and  here  the  scene  battles 
my  powers  of  description. 
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"For  two  long  hours  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
shaking  the  hands  of  the  'soveriegns,'  and  had 
become  excessively  weary,  and  his  grasp  lan- 
guid ;  but  his  nerves  rallied  at  the  unwonted 
sight,  and  he  welcomed  the  motley  crowd  with  a 
heartiness  that  made  them  wild  with  exceeding 
joy.  They  laughed  and  wept,  and  wept  and 
laughed,  exclaiming  through  their  blinding  tears, 
'God  bless  you  I'  'God  bless  Abraham  Lincoln  !' 
'God  bless  Massa  Linkum  I'  Those  who  wit- 
nessed this  scene  will  not  soon  forget  it.  For  a 
long  distance  down  the  avenue,  on  my  way  home, 
I  heard  fast  young  men  cursing  the  President  for 
this  act ;  but  all  the  way  the  refrain  rang  in  my 
ears,  'God  bless  Abraham  Lincoln !'  " 

The  telegram  one  day  announced  a  great  bat- 
tle in  progress.  Mr.  Lincoln  paced  the  floor,  pale 
and  haggard,  unable  to  eat,  and  fearfully  appre- 
hensive of  a  defeat.  A  lady  said  to  him,  "We 
can  at  least  pray."  "Yes,"  said  he;  and,  taking 
his  Bible,  he  hastened  to  his  room.  The  prayer 
he  offered  was  overheard ;  and,  in  the  intensity 
of  entreaty  and  childlike  faith,  it  was  such  as  sel- 
dom ascends  from  human  lips.  Erelong,  a  tele- 
gram announced  a  L^nion  victory.  He  came  back 
to  the  room  he  had  left,  his  face  beaming  with 
joy,  and  said,  "Good  news,  good  news!  The  vic- 
tory is  ours,  and  God  is  good !"  'There  is 
nothing  like  prayer,"  the  lady  responded.  "Yes, 
there  is,"  he  replied :  "praise,  prayer  and  praise." 
It  is  confidently  asserted,  that,  during  the  war, 
Mr.  Lincoln  found  an  hour  every  day  for  prayer. 
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There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  this 
most  remarkable  man,  a  peculiarity  conspicuous 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  which  no  one  yet 
has  been  successful  in  satisfactorily  explaining. 
Take  the  following  as  an  illustration : — 

A  poor  old  man  from  Tennessee  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  plead  for  the  life  of  his  son.  He  had 
no  friends.  Almost  by  chance,  and  after  much 
delay,  he  succeeded  i"  working  his  way  to  the 
President  through  the  crowd  of  senators,  gov- 
ernors, and  generals  who  were  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  an  audience.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  over 
his  papers,  and  told  the  man  that  he  would  give 
him  his  answer  the  next  day.  The  anguish-strick- 
en father  looked  up  with  swimming  eyes,  and 
said,  "Tomorrow  may  be  too  late !  ]\Iy  son  is  un- 
der sentence  of  death !  The  decision  ought  to 
be  made  now  !" 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  the  President,  "and  I  will 
tell  you  a  story.  Colonel  Fisk  of  Missouri  raised 
a  regiment,  and  made  every  man  agree  that  the 
colonel  should  do  all  the  swearing  of  the  regi- 
ment. One  of  his  teamsters,  John  Todd,  in  driv- 
ing a  mule  team  over  a  boggy  road,  completely 
lost  his  patience,  and  burst  into  a  volley  of  oaths. 
The  colonel  called  him  to  account.  'John,'  said 
he,  'did  you  not  promise  to  let  me  do  all  the 
swearing  of  the  regiment?'  'Yes,  I  did,  colonel,' 
he  replied :  'but  the  fact  was,  the  swearing  had 
to  be  done  then,  or  not  at  all ;  and  you  weren't 
there  to  do  it.'  " 

The     President     laughed     at    this     story    most 
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heartily,  and  even  the  old  man  joined  in  the 
laugh.  He  then,  in  a  few  words,  wrote  a  par- 
don for  the  boy,  and  handed  it  to  the  father. 

Perhaps  the  most  sublime  and  momentous  mo- 
ment of  his  life  was  when  he  presented  to  his 
Cabinet  his  proclamation,  which  was  to  deliver 
from  bondage  nearly  four  millions  of  human  be- 
ings then  living,  and  to  rescue  from  that  doom 
uncounted  millions  yet  unborn.  He  had  pre- 
pared it  without  consultation  with  others,  and  no 
one  knew  the  object  of  the  meeting.  When  all 
these  grave  and  distinguished  men,  pressed  in 
body,  mind,  and  heart  with  the  burden  of  the 
war,  had  met  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Lincoln  prepared  himself  to  present  the  proclama- 
tion to  them  by  taking  down  from  the  shelf  "Ar- 
temas  Ward  his  Book,"  and  reading  an  entire 
chapter  of  his  frivolous  drollery,  laughing  in  the 
mean  time  with  an  abandon  of  mirth,  as  if  he 
had  never  cherished  a  serious  thought. 

Then,  with  his  whole  tone  and  manner  sudden- 
ly changed,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
and  a  modulation  of  voice  which  indicated  that, 
in  every  fibre  of  his  soul,  he  appreciated  the  gran- 
deur of  the  occasion,  he  read  that  immortal  doc- 
ument which,  as  he  afterwards  said,  was  the 
greatest  event  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet  called  upon  him  to  con- 
fer respecting  some  weighty  matters.  The  Pres- 
ident commenced  relating  a  ludicrous  anecdote. 
"Please,  Mr.  President,"  said  the  secretarv  remon- 
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stratingly,  "I  did  not  come  here  this  morning  to 
hear  stories.  It  is  too  serious  a  time."  The 
President  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"Sit  down  sir.  I  respect  your  feehngs.  You 
cannot  be  more  anxious  than  I  am  constantly. 
And  I  say  to  you  now,  that  if  it  were  not  for  this 
occasional  vent  I  should  die !" 

Mr.  Lincoln's  literary  taste  was  of  a  high  or- 
der. No  man  more  correctly  appreciated  poetic 
beauty.  The  most  delicate  shades  of  thought, 
and  the  purest  sentiment,  were  those  for  which 
his  mind  had  an  intuitive  affinity.  His  memory 
was  stored  with  beautiful  fragments  of  verse,  and 
these  were  invariably  of  the  highest  literary  and 
moral  excellence. 

"There  are,"  said  he  on  one  occasion,  "some 
quaint,  queer  verses,  written,  I  think,  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  entitled,  The  Last  Leaf,'  one 
of  which  is  to  me  inexpressibly  touching,"  He 
then  repeated, — 

"The  mossy  marbles  rest 
Have  carved 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom ; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb." 

He  then  added,  "For  pure  pathos,  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  nothing  finer  than  these  six  lines 
in  the  English  language."     On  another  occasion 
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he  said,  "There  is  a  poem  that  has  been  a  great 
favorite  with  me  for  j^ears,  to  which  my  atten- 
tion was  first  called,  when  a  young  man,  by  a 
friend,  and  which  I  afterwards  saw  and  cut  from 
a  newspaper,  and  carried  it  in  my  pocket  till, 
by  frequent  reading,  I  had  it  by  heart/'  He 
then  repeated  eleven  verses  of  a  poem  of  which 
we  here  give  "the  first  and  last  stanzas : — 

"Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave. 
He  passeth  from  life  to  the  rest  of  the  grave. 

'T  is  the  wink  of  an  eye,  't  is  the  draught  of  a 

breath. 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of 

death. 
From    the    gilded    saloon    to    the    bier    and    the 

shroud : 
Oh  I  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  remarkable  for  his  fund 
of  anecdote.  He  always  had  his  little  story  with 
which  to  illustrate  any  point,  and  the  illustration 
was  often  found  to  contain  resistless  argument. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  stories  were  sometimes 
coarse.  L^pon  this  point  Mr.  Carpenter  says,  after 
six  months  of  the  most  intimate  daily  acquain- 
tance,— 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  I  am  convinced,  has  been  greatly 
wronged    in    this    respect.      Every    foul-mouthed 
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man  in  the  country  gave  currency  to  the  slime 
and  filth  of  his  own  imagination  by  attributing  it 
to  the  President.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  his 
memory  that  I  should  state  that,  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  my  stay  in  Washington,  after  wit- 
nessing his  intercourse  with  nearly  all  classes  of 
men,  embracing  governors,  senators  and  members 
of  Congress,  officers  of  the  army,  and  intimate 
friends,  I  cannot  recollect  to  have  heard  him  re- 
late a  circumstance  to  any  one  of  them  which 
would  have  been  out  of  place  uttered  in  a  lady's 
drawing-room. 

"And  this  testimony  is  not  unsupported  by  that 
of  others  well  entitled  to  consideration.  Dr. 
Stone,  his  famil}'  physician,  came  in  one  day  to 
see  my  studies.  Sitting  in  front  of  that  of  the 
President,  with  whom  he  did  not  sympathize  po- 
litically, he  remarked  with  much  feeling,  'It  is 
the  province  of  a  physician  to  probe  deepl}'  the 
interior  lives  of  men,  and  I  affirm  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  the  purest-hearted  man  with  whom  I  ever 
came  in  contact.'  Secretary  Seward,  who  of  the 
cabinet  officers  was  probably  the  most  intimate 
with  the  President,  expressed  the  same  sentiment 
in  still  stronger  language.  He  once  said  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  'j\Ir.  Lincoln  is  the  best  man 
I  ever  knew.'  " 

The  tact  which  the  President  displayed  in  all 
his  responses  to  the  various  kindnesses  he  re- 
ceived excited  universal  admiration.  On  such  oc- 
casions his  awkwardness  seemed  graceful,  and 
his  plain  face  beautiful.    As  the  President  entered 
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one  of  the  rooms  of  the  White  House  on  an  oc- 
casion when  man}-  visitors  were  present,  a  lady 
stepped  forward  playfully  with  a  beautiful  bunch 
of  flowers,  and  said,  "Allow  me,  Air.  President, 
to  present  you  with  a  bouquet."  He  took  the 
flowers,  for  a  moment  looked  admiringly  on  their 
beauty,  and  then,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  lady,  which  was  also  radiant  with 
loveliness,  said,  '"Really,  madam,  if  you  give  them 
to  nie,  and  they  are  )iiine,  I  think  I  cannot  possi- 
bly make  so  good  a  use  of  them  as  to  present 
them  to  you  in  return." 

L^pon  the  betrothal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  Princess  Alexandria,  Queen  Victoria  sent  a 
letter  to  each  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and 
also  to  President  Lincoln,  announcing  the  fact. 
Lord  Lyons,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, who  was  an  unmarried  man,  sought  an  au- 
dience with  the  President,  that  he  might  commu- 
nicate this  important  intelligence.  With  much  for- 
mality, he  presented  himself  at  the  White  House, 
accompanied  by  Secretary  Seward. 

"Alay  it  please  your  excellency,"  said  the  noble 
lord,  "I  hold  in  my  hand  an  autograph-letter 
from  my  royal  mistress,  Queen  Victoria,  which 
I  have  been  commanded  to  present  to  your  ex- 
cellency. In  it  she  informs  your  excellency,  that 
her  son,  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
is  about  to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Alexandria  of 
Denmark." 

After  continuing  in  this  style  of  stately  address 
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for  some  moments,  he  placed  the  letter  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  jNIr.  Lincoln  took  it,  and, 
with  a  peculiar  twinkle  of  the  eye,  simply  re- 
sponded, "Lord  Lyons,  go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

Mr.  Carpenter,  in  narrating  this  incident,  adds, 
"It  is  doubtful  if  an  English  ambassador  was  ever 
addressed  in  this  manner  before ;  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  what  success  he  met  with 
in  putting  the  reply  in  diplomatic  language,  when 
he  reported  it  to  her  majesty." 

In  conversation  at  the  White  House,  a  gentle- 
man referred  to  a  body  of  water  in  Nebraska, 
which  was  called  by  an  Indian  name  signifying 
weeping  water.  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  replied, 
"As  laughing  zcater,  according  to  Longfellow,  is 
Minnehaha,  this,  evidently,  should  be  Minneboo- 
hoo." 

A  gentleman  who  had  called  upon  the  Pres- 
ident, in  the  course  of  conversation  inquired  of 
him  how  many  men  the  rebels  had  in  the  field. 
Promptly  and  very  decidedly  he  replied,  "Twelve 
hundred  thousands."  The  interrogator,  in  amaze- 
ment, exclaimed.  "Twelve  hundred  thousand !  is 
it  possible?"  "Yes,  sir."  the  President  replied; 
"twelve  hundred  thousand ;  there  is  no  doubt  of 
it.  You  see,  all  of  our  generals,  when  they  get 
whipped,  say  the  enemy  outnumbers  them  from 
three  or  five  to  one.  I  must  believe  them.  We 
have  four  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field. 
Three  times  four  make  twelve.  Don't  you  see 
it?" 

Some  gentlemen  from  the  West  called  one  day, 
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with  bitter  complaints  against  the  administration. 
The  President,  as  was  his  wont.  Hstened  to  them 
patiently,  and  then  replied, — 

"Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  you  were 
worth  was  in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across  the  Niagara 
River,  on  a  rope,  would  you  shake  the  cable,  or 
keep  shouting  out  to  him,  'Blondin,  stand  up  a 
little  straighter ;  Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more ;  go 
a  little  faster ;  lean  a  little  more  to  the  north ; 
lean  a  little  more  to  the  south?'  No:  you  would 
hold  your  breath  as  well  as  your  tongue,  and 
keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was  safe  over.  The 
government  are  carrying  an  immense  weight.  Un- 
told treasures  are  in  their  hands.  They  are  do- 
ing the  very  best  they  can.  Don't  badger  them. 
Keep  silence,  and  we'll  get  you  safe  across.'' 

"1  hope,''  said  a  clergyman  to  him  one  day,  "that 
the  Lord  is  on  our  side."  *T  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned about  that,"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply;  ''for 
I  know  that  the  Lord  is  alivays  on  the  side  of  the 
right..  But  it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer 
that  /  and  this  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's 
side.'' 

As  the  rebel  confederacy  was  crumbling  into 
ruins,  some  gentlemen  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  what 
he  intended  to  do  with  Jeff.  Davis.  "There  was 
a  boy,''  said  he,  "in  Springfield,  who  bought  a 
coon,  which,  after  the  novelty  wore  oft',  became 
a  great  nuisance.  He  was  one  day  leading  him 
through  the  streets,  and  had  his  hands  full  to  keep 
clear  of  the  little  vixen  who  had  torn  his  clothes 
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half  off  of  him.  At  length  he  sat  down  on  the 
curbstone,  completely  fagged  out.  A  man,  pass- 
ing, was  stopped  b\-  the  lad's  disconsolate  appe^- 
ance,  and  asked  the  matter.  'Oh,'  was  the  reply, 
'the  coon  is  such  a  trouble  to  me  I'  'Why  don't  you 
get  rid  of  it,  then?"  said  the  gentleman.  'Hush  I' 
said  the  boy.  'Don't  you  see  that  he  is  gnawing 
his  rope  off?  I  am  going  to  let  him  do  it;  and 
then  I  will  go  home,  and  tell  the  folks  that  lie  got 
azcay  from  me.'  " 

On  the  ]Monday  before  his  assassination,  the 
President,  on  his  return  from  Richmond,  stopped 
at  City  Point.  There  were  very  extensive  hospi- 
tals there,  filled  with  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
Air.  Lincoln  told  the  head  surgeon  that  he  wished 
to  visit  all  the  hospitals,  that  he  might  shake 
hands  with  every  soldier.  The  surgeon  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  there  were  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  that  he  would  find  it  a  severe  tax  upon 
his  strength  to  visit  all  the  wards.  But  Mr.  Lin- 
coln persisted,  saying, — 

"I  think  that  I  am  equal  to  the  task.  At  any 
rate,  I  will  try,  and  go  as  far  as  I  can.  I  shall 
probably  never  see  the  boys  again,  and  I  want 
them  to  know  that  I  appreciate  what  they  have 
done  for  their  country." 

"The  surgeon,  finding  that  he  could  not  dis- 
suade ]Mr.  Lincoln,  began  his  rounds,  accompany- 
ing the  President  from  bed  to  bed.  To  every  man 
he  extended  his  hand,  and  spoke  a  few  words  of 
sympathy.     As  he  passed  along,  welcomed  by  all 
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with  heartfelt  cordiaHty,  he  came  to  a  ward  where 
there  was  a  wounded  rebel.  The  unhappy  man 
raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  in  bed  as  the  Pres- 
ident approached,  and,  with  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  have  long  w'anted 
to  see  you  to  ask  forgiveness  for  ever  raising  my 
hand  against  the  old  flag." 

Tears  filled  the  President's  eyes.  Warmly  he 
shook  the  young  mans'  hand,  assuring  him  of 
his  good  will  and  heartfelt  sympathy.  Several 
hours  were  occupied  in  the  tour,  w^hen  the  Pres- 
ident returned  with  the  surgeon  to  his  office. 
They  had,  however,  but  just  taken  their  seats, 
when  a  messenger  came,  saying  that  one  of  the 
wards  had  been  missed,  and  that  "the  boys''  were 
very  anxious  to  see  the  President.  The  surgeon, 
who  was  quite  tired  out,  and  who  knew  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  must  be  greatly  exhausted,  endeavored 
to  dissuade  him  from  going  back;  but  ^Ir.  Lin- 
coln persisted,  saying,  "The  boys  will  be  so  dis- 
appointed !"  He  therefore  went  with  the  messen- 
ger, and  did  not  return  until  he  had  visited  every 
bed. 

Mr.  Lincoln  retained  at  the  White  House,  to 
a  very  remarkable  degree,  the  simple  habits  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  home  in  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Holland  relates  the  following  char- 
acteristic anecdote : — 

"He  delighted  to  see  his  familiar  Western 
friends,  and  gave  them  always  a  cordial  welcome. 
He  met  them  on  the  old  footing,  and  fell  at  once 
into    the    accustomed    habits    of    talk    and    story- 
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telling.  An  old  acquaintance,  with  his  wife,  vis- 
ited Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  proposed 
to  these  friends  to  ride  in  the  presidential  car- 
riage. It  should  be  stated  in  advance,  that  the 
two  men  had  probably  never  seen  each  other  with 
gloves  on  in  their  lives,  unless  when  they  were 
used  as  protection  from  the  cold.  The  question 
of  each — Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  White  House,  and 
his  friend  at  the  hotel — was  whether  he  should 
wear  gloves.  Of  course  the  ladies  urged  gloves; 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  only  put  his  in  his  pocket,  to  be 
used  or  not  according  to  circumstances.  When 
the  presidential  party  arrived  at  the  hotel  to  take 
in  their  friends,  they  found  the  gentleman,  over- 
come with  his  wife's  persuasions,  very  handsome- 
ly gloved.  The  moment  he  took  his  seat,  he 
began  to  draw  off  the  clinging  kids,  while  Mr. 
Lincoln  began  to  draw  his  on.  'Xo,  no,  no!,  pro- 
tested his  friend,  tugging  at  his  gloves,  'it  is  none 
of  my  doing.  Put  up  your  gloves,  Mr.  Lincoln.' 
So  the  two  old  friends  were  on  even  and  easy 
terms,  and  had  their  ride  after  their  old  fashion." 
The  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  on  one  occasion, 
called  at  the  White  House  with  an  elderly  lady 
who  was  in  great  trouble.  Her  son  had  been  in 
the  army,  but  for  some  offense  had  been  court- 
martialed,  and  sentenced  either  to  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  a  long  term  at  hard  labor.  There 
were  some  extenuating  circumstances.  The  Pres- 
ident gave  the  woman  a  long  and  attentive  hear- 
ing, and  then,  turning  to  the  representative,  said, 
"Do    you    think,"    ]Mr.    Stevens,    "that    this    is    a 
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case  which  will  warrant  my  interference  ?"  "With 
my  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  parties,"  was  the 
reply,  "I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  granting  a 
pardon."  "Then,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  '"I  will 
pardon  him."  Turning  to  the  table,  he  wrote  the 
pardon  and  handed  it  to  the  mother.  Her 
gratitude  so  overcame  her,  that  for  a  moment  she 
was  speechless,  taking  the  paper  in  silence;  but, 
as  she  was  descending  the  stairs  with  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, she  turned  to  him,  and  said  very  earnestly, 
"I  knew  it  was  all  a  copperhead  lie."  "To  what 
do  you  refer,  madam?"  Mr.  Stevens  inquired. 
"Why,  they  told  me,"  she  replied,  "that  he  was  an 
ugly-looking  man  ;  but  he  is  the  handsomest  man 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

And  surely  there  was  beauty  in  that  furrowed, 
care-worn,  gentle  face.  A  lady  connected  with 
the  Christian  Commission  had  several  interviews 
with  him,  consulting  him  in  reference  to  her  hu- 
mane duties.  At  the  close  of  one  of  these  inter- 
views, Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  her,  with  that  child- 
like frankness  and  simplicity  so  characteristic  of 
him, — 

"Madam,  I  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  your 
Christian  character ;  and  now,  as  we  are  alone,  I 
have  a  mind  to  ask  you  to  rive  me,  in  brief,  your 
idea  of  what  constitutes  a  true  Qiristian." 

She  replied  at  some  length,  stating  in  substance 
that,  in  her  judgment,  "it  consisted  of  a  convic- 
tion of  one's  own  sinfulness  and  weakness,  and 
personal  need  of  a  Saviour  for  strength  and  sup- 
port :    that    views    of    mere    doctrine    might    and 
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would  differ;  but  when  one  was  really  brought 
to  feel  his  need  of  divine  help,  and  to  seek  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  strength  and  guidance, 
it  was  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  been 
born  again." 

With  deep  emotion  he  replied,  "H  what  you 
have  told  me  is  really  a  correct  view  of  this  great 
subject,  I  think  that  I  can  say  with  sincerity, 
that  I  hope  that  I  am  a  Christian.  I  had  lived, 
until  my  boy  Willie  died,  without  realizing  fully 
these  things.  That  blow  overwhelmed  me.  It 
showed  me  my  weakness  as  I  had  never  felt  it  be- 
fore;  and,  if  I  can  take  what  you  have  stated  as 
a  test,  I  think  that  I  can  safely  say  that  I  know 
something  of  that  change  of  which  you  speak ; 
and  I  will  further  add,  that  it  has  been  my  in- 
tention  for  some  time,  at  a  suitable  opportunity, 
to  make  a  public  religious  profession."         , 

"Oh,  how  hard  it  is,"  said  he  one  day.  "to  die 
and'  not  leave  the  world  any  better  for  one's  little 
life  in  it !" 

Four  years  of  civil  war  passed  slowly  and  sad- 
ly away.  There  was  another  presidential  elec- 
tion. Those  who  were  opposed  to  j\lr.  Lincoln 
and  the  war  rallied  in  great  strength;  but  Air. 
Lincoln  was  triumphantly  re-elected,  receiving 
two  hundred  and  twelve  out  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  electoral  votes.  The  evening  of  his 
election,  he  said,  in  reference  to  this  emphatic 
approval  of  his  administration  by  the  people,— 

"I  am  thankful  to  God  for  this  approval  of  tlic 
people;  but  while  deeply  grateful  for  this   mark 
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of  their  confidence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my 
gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint  of  personal  tri- 
umph. I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one 
opposed  to  me.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  tri- 
umph over  any  one ;  but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  this  evidence  of  the  people's  resolu- 
tion to  stand  by  a  free  government  and  the  rights 
of  humanity." 

The  last  hope  of  the  rebels  was  now  gone.  It 
was  manifest  beyond  all  controversy  that  the 
American  people  would  not  submit  to  have  their 
government  broken  up  by  traitors.  Again  he 
said,  in  response  to  a  delegation  which  waited 
upon  him  with  congratulations,  speaking  of  the 
election, — 

"It  has  demonstrated  that  a  people's  govern- 
ment can  sustain  a  national  election  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  civil  war.  Until  now,  it  has  not  been 
known  to  the  world  that  this  was  a  possibility. 
It  shows  also  how  strong  and  sound  we  still  are. 
It  shows  also  that  we  have  more  men  now  than 
when  the  war  began.  Gold  is  good  in  its  place ; 
but  living,  brave,  and  patriotic  men  are  better 
than  gold." 

Every  month  now  indicated  that  the  Rebellion 
was  drawing  near  to  its  close.  The  triumphs  of 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  were  striking  the 
hearts  of  the  rebels  with  dismay,  and  inspiring  all 
loyal  hearts  with  hope.  The  national  government 
had,  in  the  field,  armies  amounting  to  over  seven 
hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  six  hundred  and  sev- 
enty  vessels   of   war   were   afloat,    carrying    four 
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thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  guns.  At  President 
Lincohi's  suggestion,  Congress  passed  an  act  rec- 
ommending to  the  States  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery.  This  event  was 
generally  hailed  by  the  country  with  great  sat- 
isfaction. This  settled  forever  the  efficacy  of 
his  proclamation  of  emancipation.  Friends  and 
foes  now  alike  admitted  the  great  ability  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

An  immense  and  enthusiastic  crowd  attended 
his  second  inauguration.  His  address  on  the  oc- 
casion, characteristic  of  the  man^  was  one  of  the 
noblest  utterances  which  ever  fell  from  the  lips 
of  a  ruler  when  entering  upon  office.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  parties  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
the  war,  he  said, — 

"Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the 
same  God ;  and  each  invokes  his  aid  against  the 
other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should 
dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing 
their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces; 
but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The 
prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of 
neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty 
has  his  own  purposes.  'Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
cause of  offenses  !  For  it  must  needs  be  that  of- 
fenses come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  w'hom  the 
offense  cometh !' 

"If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is 
one  of  those  offenses,  which,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  con- 
tinued through  his  appointed  time,   he  now  wills 
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to  remove,  and  that  he  gives  to  both  North  and 
South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those 
by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern  there- 
in any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes 
which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe 
to  Him?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  soon 
pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  un- 
til all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondmen's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall 
be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn 
with  the  sword, — as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  'The  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether.' 

"With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow  and  orphans  ;  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April,  1865,  it 
was  announced  by  telegraph  that  the  Union  army 
had  entered  Richmond ;  that  Lee  was  in  full  re- 
treat, pursued  by  Grant ;  and  that  President  Lin- 
coln had  gone  to  the  front.  No  pen  can  describe 
the  joy  with  which  these  tidings  were  received. 
The  war  was  over ;  slavery  was  dead ;  and  the 
Union,  cemented  in   freedom,   was  stronger  than 
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ever  before.  Contrary  to  his  own  estimate  of 
himself,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  coura- 
geous of  men.  He  went  directly  into  the  rebel 
capital,  which  was  then  swarming  with  rebels. 
Without  any  guard  but  the  sailors  who  had  rowed 
him  a  mile  up  the  river  in  a  boat  from  the  man- 
of-war  in  which  he  ascended  the  stream,  he  en- 
tered the  thronged  and  tumultuous  city,  which 
was  then  enveloped  in  flames,  the  torch  having 
been  applied  by  the  retreating  foe.  He  was  on 
foot,  leading  his  little  boy  "Tad"  by  the  hand. 

The  rumor  of  his  presence  soon  spread  through 
the  city.  The  blacks  crowded  around  him,  shout- 
ing, singing,  laughing,  praying,  and  with  all  oth- 
er demonstrations  of  the  wildest  joy.  A  poor 
woman  stood  in  the  door-way  of  her  hut,  quiver- 
ing with  emotion,  exclaiming,  as  a  flood  of  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks,  "I  thank  you,  dear  Jesus, 
that  I  behold  President  Linkum."  Others  seemed 
convulsed  with  joy  as  they  cried  out,  "Bless  de 
Lord  !  bless  de  Lord !''  At  last  the  road  became 
so  choked  with  the  multitude,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  soldiers  to  clear  the  way. 

After  visiting  the  headquarters  of  General 
Weitzel,  and  taking  a  drive  around  the  city,  the 
President  returned  to  City  Point,  and  again 
soon  after  revisited  Richmond  with  Airs.  Lincoln 
and  Vice-President  Johnson.  On  this  occasion  he 
had  an  interview  with  some  of  the  prominent 
citizens,  by  whom  he  afterwards  felt  that  be  had 
been  deceived,  and  his  confidence  betrayed.  From 
this   trip    he  returned   to   Washington,   to   conse- 
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crate    his    energies    to    the    reconstruction    of   the 
nation  after  these  fearful  shocks  of  war. 

^Ir.  Lincohi  was  a  very  frank  man.  He  did 
nothing  by  guile.  Xo  one  was  left  in  doubt  in 
respect  to  his  views.  The  great  question  of  re- 
construction now  engrossed  every  thinking  mind. 
In  a  letter  to  General  Wadsworth,  he  had  written, 

"You  desire  to  know,  in  the  event  of  our  com- 
plete success  in  the  held,  the  same  being  followed 
by  loyal  and  cheerful  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  South,  if  universal  amnesty  should  not  be  ac- 
companied with  universal  suffrage.  Since  you 
know  my  private  inclination  as  to  what  terms 
should  be  granted  to  the  South  in  the  contingency 
mentioned,  I  will  here  add,  that  should  our  suc- 
cess thus  be  realized,  followed  by  such  desired 
results.  I  cannot  see,  if  universal  amnesty  is 
granted,  how  under  the  circumstances,  I  can  avoid 
exacting,  in  return,  universal  suffrage,  or  at  least 
suffrage  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  and  military 
service." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  attempts  which  were 
made  to  assassinate  president  Lincoln  before  his 
inauguration.  His  life  was  constantly  threatened. 
His  friends  urged  him  to  practice  caution ;  but 
this  was  so  contrary  to  his  nature,  that  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  do  so.  He  walked  the  streets 
of  Washington  unattended,  and  as  freely  as  any 
other  citizen. 

On  the  14th  of  April  General  Grant  was  in  the 
city;  and  the  manager,  of  Ford's  Theatre  invited 
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the  President  and  the  general  to  witness  on  his 
boards  the  representation,  that  evening,  of  "Our 
American  Cousin."  To  assist  in  drawing  a 
crowd,  it  was  announced  in  the  play-bills  that  they 
would  both  be  present.  General  Grant  left  the 
city.  President  Lincoln,  feeling,  with  his  charac- 
teristic kindliness  of  heart,  that  it  would  be  a  dis- 
appointment if  he  should  fail  them,  very  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  go.  With  his  wife  and  two 
friends,  he  reached  the  theatre  a  little  before 
nine  o'clock;  and  they  took  their  seats  in  a  pri- 
vate box  reserved  for  them.  The  house  was  full 
in  every  part;  and  the  whole  audience  rose  as  the 
President  entered,  and  he  was  greeted  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

As  the  President,  having  taken  his  seat,  was 
apparently  listening  with  great  interest  to  the 
play,  a  play-actor  by  the  name  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  worked  his  way  through  the  crowd,  in  the 
rear  of  the  dress-circle,  and,  reaching  the  door 
of  the  box  where  the  President  was  seated,  pre- 
sented a  pistol  within  a  few  inches  of  his  head, 
and  fired  a  bullet  into  his  brain.  Mr.  Lincoln,  re- 
clining in  his  chair,  instantly  lost  all  conscious- 
ness, and  did  not  move.  The  assassin,  brandish- 
ing a  dagger,  leaped  upon  the  stage,  and  shouting 
theatrically,  "Sic  semper  tyrannis!"  rushed  across 
it  in  the  terrible  confusion  which  ensued,  mounted 
a  fleet  horse  at  the  door,  and  escaped. 

The  helpless  form  of  the  President,  bleeding 
and  unconscious,  was  borne  across  the  street  to  a 
private   house.      A   surgical    examination    showed 
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that  the  wound  was  mortal.  It  was  a  sad  scene. 
Upon  pillows  drenched  with  blood  lay  the  Presi- 
dent, senseless  and  dying,  his  brains  oozing  from 
his  wound.  The  leading  men  of  the  government 
had  speedih"  gathered,  overyhelmed  with  grief. 
Staunton  and  Welles  and  Sumner  and  M'Culloch 
were  there;  and  tears  Hooded  the  eyes  of  these 
strong  men,  while  audible  sobs  burst  from  their 
lips.  Senator  Sumner  tenderly  held  the  hand  of 
the  sufferer,  and  wept  with  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion. At  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  President  Lincoln,  without  re- 
covering consciousness,  breathed  his  last. 

It  was  a  widespread  conspiracy  for  the  death 
of  the  leading  officers  of  the  government  and  of 
the  army.  The  President,  Vice-President  John- 
son, Secretary  Seward,  General  Grant,  and  oth- 
ers, were  marked  for  destruction.  When  Booth 
was  creeping  around  the  dress-circle  of  the  the- 
atre with  his  pistol  another  of  the  assassins,  by 
the  name  of  Powell,  entered  the  sick-chamber  of 
Secretary  Seward,  where  the  illustrious  minister 
was  helpless  on  a  bed  of  suffering,  his  jaw  be- 
ing broken,  and  he  being  otherwise  severely  in- 
jured, by  the  accidental  overturn  of  his  carriage. 
The  murderer,  a  man  of  herculean  frame  and 
strength,  reached  the  chamber-door  of  his  victim 
by  asserting  that  he  came  with  medicine  from  the 
physician.  With  the  butt  of  his  pistol  he  knocked 
dov\m  and  stunned  Mr.  Frederic  Seward,  the  son 
of  the  Secretary,  who  endeavored  to  arrest  his 
entrance.    Then  leaping  upon  the  bed,  with  sinewy 
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arm,  three  times  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
throat  and  neck  of  Mr.  Seward.  The  wounded 
man,  in  the  struggle,  rolled  from  his  bed  upon  the 
floor.  An  attendant  sprang  upon  the  assassin ; 
but  the  wretch  with  his  dagger  cut  himself  loose, 
and  escaped  into  the  street,  after  stabbing  five 
persons  who  attempted  to  arrest  him  in  his  escape. 
A  kind  Providence,  in  various  ways,  sheltered 
the  others  who  were  marked  for  destruction. 

It  was  not  deemed  safe  to  inform  Mr.  Seward, 
in  his  perilous  condition,  of  the  assassination  of 
the  President,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  shock 
would  be  greater  than  he  could  bear.  Sunday 
morning,  however,  he  had  his  bed  wheeled  round, 
so  that  he  could  see  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the 
park  opposite  his  chamber.  His  eye  caught  sight 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  at  half-mast  over  the 
building  of  the  War  Department.  For  a  moment 
he  gazed  upon  the  flag  in  silence,  and  then, 
turning  to  his  attendant,  said,  "The  President  is 
dead !"  The  attendant,  much  embarrassed,  stam- 
mered a  reply.  "If  he  had  been  alive."  continued 
the  Secretary,  "he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
call  upon  me.  But  he  has  not  been  here,  nor 
has  he  sent  to  know  how  I  am ;  and  there  is  the 
flag  at  half-mast !"  As  he  said  this,  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was 
a  nation  plunged  into  such  deep  grief  by  the 
death  of  its  ruler.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  won 
thv  affections  of  all  patriot  hearts.  Strong  men 
met   in   the    streets,    and   wept    in    speechless   an- 
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guish.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  nation  was 
in  tears.  As  the  awful  tidings  flew  along  the 
wires,  funeral-bells  were  tolled  in  city  and  in 
country,  flags  everywhere  were  at  half-mast,  and 
groups  gathered  in  silent  consternation.  It  was 
Saturday  morning  when  the  murder  was  an- 
nounced. On  Sunday  all  the  churches  were  draped 
in  mourning.  The  atrocious  act  was  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  vile  Rebellion,  and  was  in  char- 
acter with  its  developed  ferocity  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end. 

The  grief  of  the  colored  people  was  sublime 
in  its  universality  and  its  intensity.  A  northern 
gentleman,  who  was  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  when 
the  tidings  of  the  assassination  reached  there, 
writes, — 

'T  never  saw  such  sad  faces  or  heard  such 
heavy  heart-beatings  as  here  in  Charleston  the 
day  the  dreadful  news  came.  The  colored  peo- 
ple, the  native  loyalists,  were  like  children  be- 
reaved of  an  only  and  a  loved  parent.  I  saw 
one  old  woman  going  up  the  street  wringing  her 
hands,  and  saying  aloud  as  she  walked,  looking 
straight  before  her,  so  absorbed  in  her  grief  that 
she  noticed  no  one, — 

"  *0  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Lord !  Massa  Sam's 
dead !  Massa  Sam's  dead  !  O  Lord  !  Massa  Sam's 
dead !' 

*    'Who's  dead,  aunty?'  I  asked  her. 

"  'Massa  Sam !'  she  said,  not  looking  at  me. 
*0  Lord,  O  Lord!  Massa  Sam's  dead!' 

"  'Who's  Massa  Sam?'     I  asked. 
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"  'Uncle  Sam!"  she  said.     'O  Lord,  O  Lord!' 

"I  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  meant  the  Pres- 
ident, and  I  spoke  again.  'Who's  Alassa  Sam, 
aunty  V 

"  'Mr.  Linkum,'  she  said,  and  resumed  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  moaning  in  utter  hopelessness 
of  sorrow.  The  poor  creature  was  too  ignorant 
to  comprehend  any  difference  between  the  very 
unreal  Uncle  Sam  and  the  actual  President ;  but 
her  heart  told  her  that  he  whom  Heaven  had  sent 
in  answer  to  her  prayers  was  lying  in  a  bloody 
grave,  and  that  she  and  her  race  were  left  father- 
less." 

The  body  of  the  President  was  removed  to  the 
White  House,  and  placed  in  a  coffin  almost  buried 
in  flowers,  which  the  affection  of  a  bereaved  peo- 
ple supplied.  It  is  estimated  that  fifty  thousand 
persons  went  to  the  White  House  to  take  a  last 
look  of  his  loved  face.  The  funeral  solemnities 
were  conducted  by  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Baptist  churches.  Dr. 
Gurley,  in  his  noble  tribute  to  the  deceased, 
said, — 

"Probably  no  man,  since  the  days  of  W^ashing- 
ton,  was  ever  so  deeply  and  firmly  embedded  and 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Nor  was  it  a  mistaken  confidence  and 
love.  He  deserved  it,  deserved  it  well,  deserved 
it  all.  He  merited  it  by  his  character,  by  his  acts, 
and  by  the  tenor  and  tone  and  spirit  of  his  life." 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  funeral-train  ex- 
tended fifteen  hundred  miles. — from  Washington 
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to  Springfield,  111.  Groups  gathered  as  mourners 
at  every  station,  bells  were  tolled,  and  bands  of 
music  breathed  forth  their  plaintive  requiems.  In 
some  places  the  railway,  for  miles,  was  lined  with 
a  continuous  group  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
standing  in  silence,  with  uncovered  heads  and 
swimming  eyes,  as  the  solemn  pageant  swept  by. 
It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the  scenes 
which  were  witnessed  in  ':he  various  cities  and 
villages  through  which  the  funeral  procession 
passed. 

The  train  reached  Springfield,  111.,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d  of  May.  Bishop  Simpson  of  the 
^lethodist  Church,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Pres- 
ident, in  his  funeral  address  quoted  the  following 
words  from  one  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  1859.  Speaking  of  the  slave-power,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said, — 

"Broken  by  it,  I,  too,  may  be ;  bow  to  it  I 
never  will.  The  probability  that  we  may  fail  in 
the  struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the  sup- 
port of  a  cause  which  I  deem  to  be  just;  and  it 
shall  not  deter  me.  If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  with- 
in me  elevate  and  expand  to  those  dimensions 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  almighty  Architect, 
it  is  when  I  contemplate  the  cause  of  my  country, 
deserted  by  all  the  world  besides,  and  I  standing 
up  boldly  and  alone,  and  hurling  defiance  at  her 
victorious  oppressors.  Here,  without  contemplat- 
ing consequences,  before  high  Heaven,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  I  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the 
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just  cause,  as  I  deem  it.  of  the  land  of  my  life, 
my  liberty,  and  my  lo^e." 

England  vied  with  America  in  expressions  of 
respect  and  affection  for  our  martyred  President. 
The  statement  contained  in  "The  London  Spec- 
tator"' will  surely  be  the  verdict  of  posterity,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  "the  best  if  not  the  ablest 
man  then  ruling  over  any  country  in  the  civilized 
world."  The  Queen  of  England,  with  her  own 
hand,  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. The  sympathy  which  was  manifested  for 
us  by  the  English,  in  this  our  great  grief,  so 
touched  all  loyal  hearts,  that  Americans  began  to 
think  that  it  was  possible  that  England  and  Amer- 
ica might  yet  again  be  united  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  love,  burying  all  past  grievances  in  ob- 
livion. 


